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PREFACE. 



THIS little Work has grown out of a collection 
for a Course of Lectures on ^^ Ancient Britain 
and the Britons." If I have cast any new light 
on the subjects under hand^ it has been by a 
careful use of my little knowledge of the British 
language^ which I believe Antiquaries have too 
often neglected. 



"V. ** To study tribes without their speech, 

^^ Is to grope for what our sight should teftch." 



W. BARNES. 
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NOTES 



ON THE 



BRITONS AND ANCIENT BRITAIN. 



FOOD OF THE BRITONS. 

Cjssab says ''The inland people (of Britain) in 
ffeneral, do not sow com, but live on milk and flesh ;" 
but it does not therefore follow that they were such 
savages as not to know anything of tillage. It may 
still be said with truth, of the south side of Dorset, 
that its worthy yeomen are mostly com farmers; 
whereas, further inland, as in the vale of Blackmore, 
the farmers are herd-owners, and sow but little com. 
The land makes the difference of the fismning, which 
is not owing to the ignorance of the Blackmore men. 

Csesar himself allows, that he found so much com 
in Kent, that his men freely helped themselves to it, 
and brought stories of it daily into hid camp, till the 
Britons sprang out of the woods on them, as they 
had laid aside the sword for the more peacefid, but 
not very conscientious, labours of the sickle. Early 

B 
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writers, such as Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, quote 
still earlier ones as taking Britain for a com land, or 
a land given to the worship of Ceres, which is a 
mythological personification of com. The corn-mill 
of the Romans, till the time of Augustus, was the 
house-mill, worked by hand or by an ass, and 
Vitruyius would seem the first Roman who wrote of 
a water-mill; whereas British proverbs and triads 
speak of the ancient British Breuan as a corn-mill 
worked by an outer force, and a part of it, the cliccted 
y toysffi (stream-bar), seems to have connected it with 
water; and the word coff, as of a mill-wheel, is a pure 
British word. 

It has been said, though I do not exactly know on 
what groimds, that the Druids lived on acorns and 
berries. It is true that sloth was forbidden to the 
Druid by one of the old Bardic Triads ; and as he 
vms to be a pattern of holy and imsensual life, we 
may believe of the Druids that their rules of food, 
like those of some of the orders of monks in later 
times, were very strait. 

An old Welsh saying speaks of acorns as a food ; 
^'Better a free meal of acorns , than a honey meal on 
trust,'' and an old Cymro declares he would rather 
live on the mountains and eat fenh-roots than do 
some deed against his will : but it does not follow 
from tiience that the fern-root was with the Britons 
what it has been to the Maoris of New Zealand, a 
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kind of bread. That the ancient Britons eat of 
the nuts ^and berries and other fruits which werd 
borne by the more wooded land of their time, 
we may well believe, and a markworthy proof of it 
was many years ago afforded in the neighbourhood 
of Dorchester. 

Mr. Maclean was formerly, (about 22 years ago,) 
living at Dorchester as a dentist, and wishing to 
learn how far disease of the teeth affected the 
Britons, he got permission to open one of the 
barrows on the Bidgway hills. He found in it, at a 
depth of many feet below the surface, a cistvaen^ 
with bones, and a quantity of hard brittle stuff, 
which was of a hue not unlike that of peat, and 
which he deemed to be the contents of the colon ; 
and on pounding some of it, he found it contained 
very many seeds, which were those of the raspberry. 
Some of these seeds — six, as I have since heard-— 
were planted in a pot, at equal distances, and at 
marked spots, and placed imder the care of a 
German gardener (Hartweg), who knew nothing of 
the seeds, or of the object of the experiment. In a 
few weeks four of the marked spots yielded young 
plants, of which one died, but the others throve, and 
bore leaves, if not fruit. This fiict, not to insist on 
its value in botany, showed that the Britons fed 
freely on the wild fruits of the land. 

"We are not, however, to believe that the Britons 
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had nothing else, or nothing better than berries to 
eat, since it is dear from a coin found in this 
Briton's cistvaen, that he lived as late as the 
Emperor Hadrian, whereas we are told by Julius 
Ceesar that he, in his time, found the Britons herdr 
owners, if not com farmers, and therefore a people 
with beef for their board ; and that they kept hares 
and geese for pleasure, though they did not deem it 
right to eat them. It seems by the paper of " H.," in 
a late number of the Dorset County Chronicle^ that 
Dr. Daubeny denies Mr. Maclean to have found 
seeds deposited at the time the tumulus was made. 
If, however, Mr. Maclean told me the truth (for I 
knew him), he had the same evidence that the seeds 
were deposited before the tumulus was made, as that 
the cistvaen and bones were deposited before the 
tumulus was formed over them. He told me, with 
some of the brown seedy stuff in his hand, that he 
had foimd it, with bones of a man, in a cistvaen 
under one of the barrows somewhere on Bidgway 
hill, and that he had foimd it in such a place with 
regard to the bones, as would allow him to believe 
it was some of the contents of the colon. I recolleet 
well that the seeds were not loose, but imbedded in 
a kind of roU of brown stuff, all but stone-hard on 
the outside, but brittle in the inside. I recollect 
also that on one occasion, he showed me a sprig of 
raspberry, which he told me he had received from a 



botanical Mend ds the growth of one of his seeds, 
and that as his facts of the finding of the seeds were 
not fully belieyed, he had sent for the men who had 
opened the barrow under his eyes, and had found 
the seedy stuff in the cistvaen, and I saw two or 
three labourers come into his lodging while he told 
me they were going to set their names to the facts 
of the case for confirmation of his own statement. 

As Boadicea is said to have taken an omen with 
a hare, it has been thought by some, that it was 
hallowed to divination, and sa forbidden to the 
board. It seems likely that the hare was not eaten 
by the Cymry in the tenth century, since by the 
laws of Hoel Dda it is not protected by any geald, 
but is reckoned as wholly worthless, and for a 
strange reason, " because one month it is male and 
the next female," whereas the poor goose had risen 
to some estimation, as the law raised its life to the 
honour of a penny or' two pennies geald. 

Mead was an early drink of the Britons, and 
Welsh ale is spoken of as most welcome to the 
Saxon palate in the Saxon laws. An old Welsh 
saying recommends that, " He that would be merry, 
should drink wine, he that would be strong, should 
drink ale (cwrw), and he that would be healthy, 
should drink mead.'' A couplet in an englyn by an 
old C3nnro, Hugh Llwyd Cynvael, makes flummery 
and milk to be a common Welsh food of his time : — 
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'* Yn HoUmd menyn helaeth, . 
ynghymrullymruallaeth." 

In HoUand butter good store. 
In Wales flummery and milk. 

The laws of Hoel Dda direct that the door-keeper 
was to be helped to drink when the "apostle drink," 
pr drink to the apostles (Qwirawd i'r Ebysdyl) was 
given. But what was the drink called the apostle 
drink I know not. 

TATTOOING AND CLOTHES, &c., OF THE 

BRITONS. 

In the time of Ceesar, and later writers, it seems 
the Britons were tattooed, and it is said that they 
dyed themselves with blue, by Glastum, or Glastun. 
Glas is British for blue, and Glastenneu is the holm, 
or scarlet-oak, which may have afforded the dye. 
Caesar tells us that the Britons tattooed themselves 
that they might be more frightful to their foes; 
whereas, Herodian says that the Britons painted 
(tattooed) their bodies with agreeable devices, 
drawing on them all kinds of figures, which was 
the reason why they wore no clothes; as their pride 
did not aUow them to draw a veil over so much 
beauty. The main theories of the end of tattooing 
must be, that it is (1) for comeliness ; (2) for ugli- 
ness, or terror to foes; (3) Ibr tribe-marks ; or (4) 
for heraldry. 



Against the theory, that it is alwajrs to terrify 
foes in fight, we meet the fact, that the Tonga men 
did not tattoo the face, and in many of the South 
Sea Islands and elsewhere, the women are more or 
less tattooed. The Harari women tattoo their 
bosoms with stars, and many of the women of 
Bidjie, " have 'the flesh of the foreheads risen in the 
shape of marbles, and their cheeks similarly cut up 
and deformed.'' Both sexes of the Indians of 
Nican^ua tattooed their bodies with stone knives, 
and blackened the lines by a kind of coal called Hie; 
and Lieut. Hooper says of the Tuski, that the &,ces 
of the women are tattooed on the chin, in diverging 
lines ; and as we can hardly impute to the ladies 
such disaffection to Venus, as to believe they would 
wilfully make themselves ugly, we give up the 
theory of tattooing only for terror. 

Tattoo may become a tribe-mark, as sundry 
tribes may tattoo themselves in different patterns. 
The Maoris may choose circular lines, the Tonga 
men, straight or wavy ones, and the Tahite people, 
stars and other natural forms ; and some tribes may 
tattbo the ftee, while others may leave it clear. 
But it does not seem that the tattoo was chosen for 
a tribe-mark' as its end. In some cases we may 
believe that it was used as heraldry. Among the 
Toski, brave men, of great fighting or hunting deeds, 
are marked for an act of prowess by a permanent 
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mark on the &ce : among the Esquimanx^ a bzaye 
Larpooner is decorated with a badge of honour, a 
blue line drawn athwart his face, over the bridge of 
his nose. The little that is done in tattooing by our 
sailors, when they line anchors, or letters, as P, for 
Poll, or B. S, for Black-eyed Susan, on their arms, 
with gunpowder, must be ranked under the head of 
tribe-markings or heraldry, rather than terror, as 
their markings are mostly under their sleeves, 
and yet are a kind of mark of the class ''Jack Tar." 
Herodian's theory of handsomeness seems to us, 
therefore, more likely than Caesar's of terrific ugli- 
ness ; for, if any village Goody were to make herself, 
by patches and stripes, so ugly as to frighten her 
neighbours' children, she might frighten her own ; 
and if it be answered, that Goody's children would 
know beforehand that it was only Goody imder the 
lines of terror, it would only show that they would 
be lines of terror only so long as they were not 
understood; and since all tribes of Britons were 
tattooed, aU of them would imderstand the tattooed 
foe to be a plain Briton, and would be no more fear- 
smitten by him than by their own image in water. 

Or if, on the other hand, Britons did terrify 
British foes by their skinmarks, then, no sooner 
would two warring tribes have come within sight of 
each other, than both of them would have run off 
with terror, and they would never have fought. 
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which was not, unhappily, the caso. On reyiew of 
all cases, then, the aim of tattooing seems to have 
been comeliness, or ornament ; and it is said that 
the Tonga men deemed it unmanly and unbecoming 
not to be tattooed ; and Captain Elphinston writes 
that the skinmarkings on some inhabitants of the 
Samoan Islands, gave them the appearance of being 
clad in tight knee-breeches. But Herodian, who 
writes at one place, that the Britons were imwilling 
to conceal their skin-charms by clothes, tells us in 
another, that they were not acquainted with the use 
of clothes, but wore iron about their necks and 
waists, and deemed it an ornament, and a token of 
riches. We know not on what travellers' tales 
Herodian wrote that they did not know the use of 
clothes, and that they refrained from wearing them 
for the sake of their tattooings, when Ceesar tells us 
they wore for the most part the skins of beasts. 
Few men would at all times like a load of clothes, 
as we know from the joy of the leaping and laughing 
child, when his mother has withdrawn, at bedtime, 
the last piece of linen swaddling from his free limbs, 
and the better feeling with which we could cast off 
most of the bands and swathii^ of our linen and 
woollen — ^if &shion allowed us— on a summer's day. 
But Herodian finds another good of the yery little 
incumbrance of clothes. The Britons, he says, often 
swim or wade into the bogs, up to the waist in 
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water and mud, which they do not reek, as the 
mosi of their bodies are naked. Upon such state- 
ments as these of Herodian, that the Britons were 
not acquainted with clothes, and, moreoyer, that 
they would not wear them, as they might hide their 
skin-lines, and, again, that they were almost unclad, 
we may believe that they made a difference between 
sunmier and winter, as in a line of Aneurin, who 
wrote in the sixth century, the arehen (shoe) is said 
to be dirty in December ; and in another, that in 
May, the old man is merry without (archenad), or 
was shoeless. Several kinds of foot-gear are named 
in writings from the sixth to the twelfth century, as 
the esffidj or light shoe, gwentas^ a high shoe or half 
boot, or kitty boot, and the hotels boot, and botatau 

fftmyglog, or plaited greaves. Caesar says, the 
ritons of his time wore only a moustache, but in 
the tenth or twelfth century, the beard was in high 
honour, and a wife's wishing disgrace on her hus- 
band's beard, was one of the three causes for which 
he might strike her. In Caesar's time the Britons 
wore long hair, as Taliesin shows the men of North 
Wales did in the sixth century. In the twelfth 
century, we learn by Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
Welsh were cropped, though afterwards they left 
their hair to hang at Ml length. In the twelfth 
century the Welsh women, as Giraldus Cambrensis 
teUs us, wore on their heads the comely head-gear,-— 
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whicli has been well chosen by the Mr daughters of 
some other lands,--a square scarf or yeil, LUn^ the 
place of which has since been unworthily holden by 
the black round hat, the origin of which I know 
not. 

In the time of Howel Dda, weaving was a trade, 
as it is enacted, that if a weaver-woman should 
receive yam or balls, and they should be burnt, or 
otherwise consumed at her house, she should make 
them good. 

By the laws of Moelmud (Molmutius), the three 
essentials of a genuine gentleman were, a (brychan) 
rug, a harp, and a cauldron ; the brychan^ or rug, 
seems to have been to him what the opossum rug is 
to the Englishman in the bush of Australia. Among 
the poor, the brychan was spread on a straw-fiUed 
mattress. 

As early as firom the sixth to the tenth century, 
we find allusions to the richest of ornaments, such as 
golden spurs, enamelled armour, and buckles, and 
girdles adorned with gold or silver or gems, the gold 
ring (Modrvjy)^ and ThwnKJb-rxng Bodrwy, the anit- 
ring (breichrwy), the necklace (mwndlws), and the 
chain and the golden torch, which was the badge of 
nobility. The Dorset County Museum contains some 
interesting specimens of ancient British ornaments, 
and it is markworthy how much like the ornaments 
of the ancient Britons are those of the Fellaheen, 
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or peasants of Goomeh, in Egypt. The Fellaheen 
women are said to wear necklaces of glass beads and 
amulets ; and among some interesting contributiona 
to the museum from the Rer. H. Moule, is a ned£- 
lace of glaas beads, with amulets of Kimmeridge 
coal. The Fellaheen wear bracelets of a '^ penan- 
nular shape, the flexibility of the metal sufficing to 
allow the ends to pass over the wrists and close ;" 
and a similar pair of golden arm-rings (Breichrwy)^ 
from the arms of some British lady who was buried 
in a barrow at Stafford, near Dorchester, has been 
placed in the museum by H. Williams, Esq. The 
Fellaheen wear a torch, or neck-circle, with the ends 
linked together byj a hook, precisely like many 
that have been found in our barrows. Some of the 
Fallaheen bracelets represent strands of cord en- 
twined into various plaits and twists, and the true 
British torch was of twisted wire, or strands ; as the 
word iorch means the twist, and it was, most likely, 
a continuance in gold, of an earlier badge of cord. 

The great mark of nobility among the Britons and 
other Celtic tribes, was the torch, or golden collar. 
The torch was sometimes caUed the Oorthorch^ or 
high wreath; the G^orc^-cforcA, or neck- wreath; and 
the Aurdorchy the golden wreath. Torchs were 
among the spoils taken to Rome with Caractacus, 
and a torch gleamed on the neck of Boadicea, and 
again on the nobles at the battle of Cattraeth, in the 
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sixth century, where Aneuriii) the noble bard, lost 
several golden torched sons. The gold torch of 
Fearaithach (of L^land), a.d. 46, had wonderM 
properties. On the neck of a king sitting in judg- 
ment it shrunk, and compressed the neck in proportion 
to his -wrong judgment. It would seem as if warriors 
at close quarters held one another by the torch, as 
there is an old Welsh saying in the mouth of a man 
who may challenge another to a game or contest, 
** Mi dynav y torch a thi " (I'll pull the torch with 
you.) Everybody knows the case of Titus Manlius, 
the Boman who slew the Gaulish leader, and took 
his torch, whence he was called Torquaftis or the 
torched* The Srpeitrdv which, as Xenophon writes, 
was given by Cyrus to Syennesis, was clearly a torch, 
as is shown by its name. 

Some of our school-books tell their readers, that 
the Britons wore the skins of beasts, as if it were a 
token of great misery ; but a good skin, or far coat, 
or robe, is no token of misery or want, either in a 
Russian winter palace, or in an English railway 
carriage through a snowy day. We are not bound 
to believe that the Britons pushed their arms through 
the fore-leg holes of a calfHskln, and walked with its 
tail trailing behind them. It is true the Mabinogion 
speak of a herdsman with a skin coat (ruchen-o- 
grwyn), and the oldest writings speak of a fur or skin 
robe, ysfftn, and in the laws of Howel Dda, an ysgin 
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of a freeholder is rated at 120 p^inies, or about six 
cowB, fifty or sixty pounds of our money. More 
than one kind of commodity, or their names, have 
oome to us from the Celts, through the French, 
from whom we have taken them, as words of 
elegance, though we might have disdained them 
among the Britons, and Welsh peasantry. Thus a 
pelisse is the Celtic Pelys^ a skin or fur robe ; and 
we talk of a lady's trousseau, whereas, Trws (trwsaa) 
is an old British and, most likely, Armoric word for 
a garment or dress, and cuirass, is in British, euros. 
The Welsh flannel (gwlanen) or some such homespun 
cloth, white and unfulled, was early worn by the 
Cymry, and in HoeFs laws a fringed mantle (rhuwch) 
was rated at 60 pence or three cows. The Welsh 
have a tradition of a race of men who came to 
Britain before the Eomans ; and they call them the 
Longcoats — Hir eipeisiau, 

CELTS. 

Much has been written of the use, the handling, 
and the name of the tools called celts, specimens 
of which are so often seen in collections of the 
handyworks of the Britons and other races; and 
most people know that a celt is a flint or metal 
adze, or some such tool, meant to be wielded either 
without a handle, or with a short one, for hand 
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strokes, rather than strokes of the whole arm. The 
flint, or stone celts, are ground to an edge in a 
aymmetrioal form, and the metal ones are cast of a 

I 

kind of bronze. It is said that Heam, the antiquary, 
in the beginning of the last century, first bestowed 
on these tools the name of celt^ from the Latin eeUts^ 
an iron tool for carving, though, if he were a Welsh 
scholar, he might have taken it it from the British 
cetttj a flint ; and whencever he might have taken it, 
the Latin cellis and British eellij seem to have been 
two forms of the same word, in an older mother 
tongue. The first adzes of the early Britons seem to 
hare been, like those of other tribes in their stage of 
civilization, flints broken or ground ; and if a 
TVelshman were to ask for a flint for some action, 
he would be likely to say : '' Dowch i mi Cettt,^* 
bring me a flint, and a Welsh triad says, there are 
three hard things in the world, Maen CeHi (a flint 
stone), steel, and a miser's heart. The bronze celts, 
which were of better make than those of flint, had 
mostly a tang to take a wooden handle, though at 
one time antiquaries were sorely puzzled to make 
out how it was feistened on. This has been learnt, 
howeyer, from the stone and other adzes of tribes 
such as the Maoris, of New Zealand, who have been 
fopnd in our own days in a state of civilization much 
liJce that of the early Britons ; and their tools show 
us that the handles of the British celts were feustened 
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on with markworthy skill, by thongs. In chopping 
tools, the handles may be set, (1) at right angles 
to the plane of the blade and edge, like our cooper's 
adze, or (2) in the plane of the blade and edge, like 
our hatchet, or (3) in the plane of the blade, but at 
right angles with the edge, and it would seem, from 
the way in which the Maoris and other such tribes 
have, in later times, handled their adzes, that the 
handle of the British celt, when, like the metal one, 
it had a handle, was a short one fitted to it in the 
third of the forenamed ways, in a line with the plane 
of its blade ; and the Maoris are still fond of the 
adze way of action, even with tools of steel. 

So constant was the adze form of tool among 
Tonga men, that they called an axe, when they 
found it with the whites, " togi fucca anga g^he ;" 
the Adze, (togi) of unusual or strange setting. The 
Maori stone adze was made of a kind of jasper, 
which has been called green jad. The natives of the 
Navigators Islands and of Otaheite, formerly made 
adzes of a fine kind of basalt, and the adze was a kind 
of hard stone in New Caledonia. The natives of the 
Disappointment Island once worked with adzes with 
handles made of roots, and blades of shell such as 
the Tritonia or Cassis. The Maoris of New Zealand 
can fell a tree with hand-blows of an adze, by cutting 
off successively lots of fibre, at two places about the 
width of an adze asimder, and then ripping it out 
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with its edge ; and the natiyes of Australia would 
readily climb tall trees by cutting successive notches 
for their feet on alternate sides of the trunk. 

S<Mne native tribes of South Ammca^ as they 
were found by Cortes and Velasquez, had swords of 
wooden blades, with grooved edges, into which 
sharp flints were fitstened, and they had flint-headed 
clubs. An ugly weapon of this kind, a wooden 
blade with shark's teeth fastened into grooves at its 
edges, may be seen in the Dorset County Mxiseum, 

There are no good grounds for believing that the 
name of the tool cdi was bestowed firom that of the 
Celtic race, or that the celt was a weapon. The flint 
arrow-heads or spear-heads of the Britons and other 
tribes are markworthy for the skill with which, like 
our old gun-flints, they were beaten out so true 
of shape. The collection of the Dorset County 
Museum contains many good specimens of stone 
and bronze celts, and flint arrow-heads, from the 
cdlection of Charles Hall, Esq., and from the 
Bev. Reginald Smith, and Mr. Thomas Wood, 
and other friends of the institution; and among 
Mr. Hall's specimens, is a stone matrix for celts of 
metal. 
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EXERCISES, &e., OF THE BRITONS. 

The British youth, or at least those of higher 
rank, were trained in exercises or accomplishments 
(campau, or games as they were called) both of body 
and mind. Among the old Cymry th^e were ten 
youthful exercises or accomplishments (mabolgamp) : 
hunting, fishing, and fowling, and then poetry, haip- 
ing, reading, singing with music, singing in four* 
parts, heraldry, and going on an embassy ; and, as 
the singing in four parts implied counterpoint, we 
find that it must have been known to the Britons in 
ratjier early times. There were ten manly exercises 
or accomplishments (gwrolgamp), six of which were 
bodily, as trials of strength, running, leaping, swim- 
ming, wrestling and riding ; and four were deeds of 
arms, shooting, sword and shield play, two-handled 
sword play, and two-tipped staff play. A triad says, 
the Welsh of old had three games — ^the game of 
wrestling (which has lingered with the men of 
Cornwall, who were British even in language down 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth), throwing of iron 
baUs, and bawling one another over fires ; and we 
should think especially over the Mayfires or bonfires 
that were kindled on May-day on the Qn^au or 
Druids' mounds. 

One of the pastimes of the old Cymry gentleman 
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(Gwrda) was a game something like our chess or 
backgammon^ which may be the Welsh Baeh^cam- 
mawny "the little fight"; and a triad declares, 
that the three main worldly wants of a gentleman^ 
are a wife, a chess-board (tawlbwrdd), and a harp. 
In another triad, it is said, that the three needful 
things of a gentleman are, his harp, his ftir-robe 
(Brycan), and his tawlbwrdd. 

The tawUnordd was of sundry substances from 
wood to horn and ivory, though the ivory one is 
rated at sixty pennies, or three cows, twenty or 
thirty pounds of our money. 

There were three free chases, a fox, an otter, and 
a swarm of bees ; or by another triad, three free 
chases over another man's land, a goat, a fox, and 
an otter, as these ftninmla have no abode, and there- 
fore at the forming of that triad, the goat was wild 
in Wales. 

Doe or hind hunting lasted from Christmas till 
May, and the hunting of the stag was lawful 
from St. John's till November. In November and 
December the wild boar was the object of the 
Welshman's merry toil. 

A fire-side pastime of the old Cymry was verse- 
singing (Caniad penillion), in which there was a 
rivalry of one silver or side with another, each 
answering with a fitting stanza that of the rival 
songster. The verses were mostly drawn from the 
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stores of memory, though they were sometimefl 
formed, as epigrams, from the wit of the time. 
Among the musical instruments of the Cambro- 
Britons the harp held the chief place ; but they had 
the bagpipe, and the crwih (whence our word crowd),' 
a kind of fiddle, and the pUb^gom^ or hornpipe, the 
warbler of lively jigs for the games of the yilkge 
green (twmpathau), whence we get our name for 
the kind of jig, the hornpipe. 



HOUSES, &c., OF THE BRITONS. 

Britons, in the old times, had wide breadths of 
bogs, moors, and water-soaked meadows, and river 
basins with great stores of the tough withe, and 
other wet-land wood, and large supplies of timber 
and poles, and wattle-wood in the hursts and cop- 
pices ; and they won great skill in the working up 
of such wood in commodities of their house life. 
The peeled withies of our land were twined, most 
likely, by the slender fingers of British maidens into 
sundry kinds of baskets (basged), some of which 
were so elegant that they were carried to Rome as 
vessels of great worth, and ranked (by Juvenal, Sat^ 
xii) among the precious goods of the most wealthy 
Romans; while Martial (lib. 14) writes clearly that 
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they were brought from the tattooed Britons. And 
the Latin Bascanda^ as ^ell as our word basket, is a 
form of the Welsh name Basged, and clearly taken 
by Romans and Englishmen from the British, since 
they only haye the root, Basg, plaited work. 

Basket-n^iking was early a work of the Celtic 
hand, as it still is in France, whence we get so many 
pretty specimens of the art The Britons, then, like 
the Gauls, were good hands at hurdle or wattle- work, 
and in many, if not in most places, made the wall- 
frames of their houses of it ; though it is true, where 
stone was at hand, as it may haye been in Cornwall 
and on Dartmoor, they seem to haye built house 
walls, or at least the bases of them, of stone. The 
smaller houses, such at least as those of the lower or 
middling classes, or the halls of them, were a con- 
tinuation of the tent form, as they were round with 
a conical roof. 

The wattle walls seem to haye been either thatched 
on the outside, or precisely of the kind which are 
still known in Dorset under the name of *' speak an' 
deab, or spike and daub ;'' and the roof seems to 
haye been of wattle-work, thatched — ^for, even to 
this day, the Welsh word for a ceiling of a room, or 
house, is Orongltoyd, which means, by root sense, 
the orotm wattle. The fire of the round wattle- 
house was in the middle of the room, and the smoke 
went out by a smoke-hole (Myg-dwll). 
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Houses of this kind were occupied by Britons iit 
the seyenth century, sinoe Bede tells us of suck an 
one which became for a night the inn of a Briton, 
who was benighted as he was trayelling homeward 
with some of the holy dust from the grave of Oswald 
king of Northumberland. He says, *' he therefore 
took along with him some of that earth, tying it up 
ID a Hnen cloth, supposmg it woidd some time or 
other be of use for curing sick people, and proceed- 
ing on his journey, came at night to a certain yiUage, 
and entered a house where the neighbours were 
feasting at supper. Beii^ receiyed by the owners 
of the house, he sat down with them at the enter* 
tainment, hanging the cloth in which he had brought 
the earth, on a post against the wall. They sat long 
at supper, and drank hard, with a great fire in the 
middle of the room. It happened that the sparks 
flew up, and caught the top of the house, which 
being made of wattles and thatch, was presently in 
a flame; the guests ran out in a fright, without 
being able to put a stop to the fire.'' 

The wattle halls were sometimes not less, if not 
more, than twenty feet in diameter, and, from Bede's 
tale, we may gather that there was on some occasions 
merry cheer within them; and it appears, from a 
British history, in Welsh, that houses, much of the 
old British form, were to be seen in Wales as late 
as a hundred years ago. And a tourist wrote, fifty 
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yean ago, of the town of Machynlefh, in Wales, 
^' Machynleth, with romantic enyirons, is yet a 
beggarly town, where the colour and form of the 
houses increase the melancholy appearance. The 
rustic architecture disdains the use of chimneys, 
which are, in general, supplied by the doorway.'' 
They had no Myg-dwll. Another use of their wat- 
tle working was the forming of frames for the corwgL 
or coracle, or Htde oval one-manned fishing-boat, 
which was coyered with hides or some other water- 
proof matter. The rule for the weight of a man's 
corwgl is, that it shoidd be as large as he can carry. 
Thence the saying : — 

** lilwTth gwr ei gorwg ;*' a man's load is his oorade. 

The (marchwiail) rod or withe, holds a place as a 
kind of poetic burden-word, in a rather old poem, of 
the early bardic form. 

A round wattle-house, as well as a rectangular 
one, IS carved as the abode of a Gaid in the Antbnine 
column at Rome ; and Cflesar writes that the houses 
of the <Britons were very like those of the Gauls. 
The up-land summer-house of the old Cynuy seems 
to have been a slight building, for whereais the 
hendref, or homestead house, was rated by the laws 
of HowdL Dda, at a pound, or about twelve cows, 
more than a hundred pounds of our money, the 
hafdy, or np-land/summer-hut, was rated at only 
four pennies, or one-fifth of a cow, about forty or 
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fifty shilSngs; and tiie wattle-door, which waa a 
work of some eare and taate, was rated at half of {he 
worth of the house. 

Howel Dda had a hunting-house on the T^ ia 
Dyfed. It was ealled y-iy-gtoyn^ or Uie white house, 
as it was built of white rods (gwiail gpvynion), whiok 
might haye been peeled rods. The Idng^s house, 
like those of scnne of the nobles, had a haU with aiz 
pillars, and other smaller buildings belonging to it; 
such as Cytiau cells or rooms, with the cow-stall 
(beudy), bam (ysgubawr), sheep^house, and pi^* 
house, and the odyn, the use of which is not so easy 
to understand, as it was, at times, heated with fire, 
and the word may mean a drying-kiln, or granary 
for c(»m, or an oven. 

Bemains, or ground marks, of British houses are 
yet found in sundry places of England, though most 
of such relics of the British grazier's life have now 
yielded to the plough of the English com-fiirmer. 
At Croydon Hill, above Withycombe, are house- 
circles, I believe in stone, as there are on Dartmoor, 
and at Uanberis, in Wales ; and, most likely, some 
of the ground-scars that linger, or have lingered till 
lately, on the Downs of Dorset, Wilts, and Hants, 
are marks of British abodes. The houseHDirdes on 
Croydon HiU are about twenty-one feet in diameter, 
side by side on the circumference of a circle of four 
or five huwlred £^t At Camgoch, iu Wales, are 
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ruixiB of a BritiBh town, with ramparts* gateways, 
cairns, and a great many eyUau^ or huts. Whether 
any of the cistvaens, such as that called "1^ Ultyd," 
(Mr others in the Isle of Anglesea, were houses or 
eelk of the Druids, it may now he hard to tell^ 
though an anciait Welsh saying, *' The man is not 
out of his way who strays to the house of a Druid ;" 
"i ty Derwydd," calls the Druid's ahode hy the 
same name as that of the house of the common folk. 
The rock cayes of Nottingham may, or may not, 
have heen ahodes of the Dnuds, hut (me of the 
British writers, Asser, tells us that the British name 
of Nottingham was '^ 1^ Gk^fawg," caYe-h(rase, or 
caye-houses, so that the Nottingham caves were 
British ahodes of some kind. As the Britons were 
cattle owners, they had a store of tallow, and as the 
rush sprang freely from their soil, we may believe 
that the nish-%ht glittered in their wattle-houses 
in the earliest times ; though wax lights were burnt, 
at least in the hall of Howel Dda and other kings* 
Bushes, fresh strewn, were the Briton's carpet, and 
straw or grass was sometimes the mattress of his 
bed; and the pretty plant called the ladies' bedstraw 
(bedstrew) might formerly have filled the office 
which is betokened by its name. 
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BUBIAL OF THE BRITONS. 

To the antiquary who feels it to be interesting, 
and has ground for believii^ that it is of service to 
man, to compare the sundry states of eivilisation, 
and law, and fiuth, through which tribes of men 
haye come, in sundry times and places, the barrows 
or tumuli, in which lies the dust of the Britons, each 
in his silent bed beneath the grassy mound on the 
airy down, are of great interest. Of a few of the 
Britons buried under the barrow, it may still be said 
in the words of the bard — 

'*Ea beddan a*a oadd gwyddwal:" 

*' Their grayes are hidden by the thicket ;*' 
and of still fewer 

— — •* Yn gamedd, 

Mewn gwemi mae*n gorwedd :*' 

*' They are lying in the barrow in the moor :" 

since few of the barrows are now left elsewhere than 
on the wild down, and the sull is now &st wearing 
them down. The barrows and their relics are so 
weU known, from British collections in museums, or 
transactions of antiquarian societies, that it may 
seem almost bootiess to hold forth to our generation 
of readers, the light of any knowledge one may have 
gathered on the subject ; but as I cannot, in Dorset- 
shire, well omit British burial from my papers on 
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British subjects, I may say that the early Britons 
miJstly buried their dead under conical mounds, 
which they called cam or camedd. In places where 
loose stones were at hand, the camedd might be 
formed of stone, and on the chalk downs of the soil. 
From what has been discovered by antiquaries or 
others on the opening of the barrows, it seems that 
some barrows were the cameddau of one man, or of 
a household, while others were the mounds of many 
burials ; under some haye been found cists or coffin- 
pits, cut in the rock or soil, or rude graye*linmgSy 
eisiveini, of a flat bottom stone, and side and end 
flags set on edge. Some have yielded ipns of baked 
clay, mostly formed by hand rather than the wheel, 
and ornamented with an edging of zigzag lines cut 
in the claywith a sharp tool ; and in some barrows 
and urns are found relics of ashes and burnt bones, 
as if the bodies had been burnt, and their remains 
gathered into the urns. In some, the urns are 
inverted over the relics of cremation, and in others^ 
they stand upright, with a stone lid. Some barrows 
contained both urns and relics of unbumt bodies, and 
others had loose-laid skeletons without urns. In 
some barrows were weapons and tools of flint, or 
bone, such as celts, spearheads, and arrowheads, and 
in some are hand-gear of bronze, and in others tools 
of flint in lower interments, with some of bronze 
above them« We may flurly hold that the intet«» 
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meats with only flint gear are of earlier time than 
those with gear of metal or glass, and that those 
with gear both of flint and faronse or iron, were the 
work of a people who had rather lately oome into 
communication with another that were more ad- 
,Taiiced in handicrafts, whether Phoenicians or 
Romans. 

There are grounds for beliering also that inter-> 
ments of unbumt skeletons in cists in the soil, and 
in cistveini^ or stone graye-linings, are earlier than 
those with urns and tokens of cremation, and that 
the loose-lying ones are of the latest time. The 
bone pin, with an open circular head (of which 
specimens may be seen in the Dorset County 
Museum), has been found in sundry interments, 
from those with flint weapons to others with glass 
gear. 

The Dorset County Museum contains also many 
specimens of barrow urns : — ^Two found on Puddle- 
town Heath, from C. Porcher, Esq., of Clyfle House; 
two from Mrs. Michel, of Whatcombe House ; a 
small one from a barrow at Milboume St. Andrew ; 
and a very large one from a barrow at Clenstone ; 
and two others from C. Henning, Esq. The collec-* 
tion of C. Hall, Esq., of Osmington Lodge, near 
Weymouth, contains also many specimens of urns 
and other British remains. Some barrows, eyen in 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, have yielded oma- 
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ments of Eimmeridge shale, such as we know were 
turned in a lathe in the Isle of Pnrbeek, where the 
spade has turned out large quantities of waste pieces 
from the chuck of the lathe. They have been called 
Kinuneridge coal-money, frt>m a belief that they 
were circulated as money among the Britons by the 
Phcenicians. 

In the Dorset County Museum may be seen some 
fine specimens of rings, amulets, and beads of Kim- 
meridge shale, which were found by Mr. Moule in 
diggings on Fordington Hill, where, it seems, was a . 
Roman or Romano-BritiBh burial ground ; and 
another case in the coin-room contains a tray of the 
chuck pieces, and one specimen from Mr. Qroves, of 
Wareham, of infinite worth in the question of the 
use of the so-called Eimmeridge coal money, as it is 
a piece of shale out of which the turner had begun 
to form a ring, but a piece of the stuff had flown 
off before his chisel, and he had thrown it away. 

It is belieyed that cam burial began to be discon- 
tinued soon after the incoming of Christianity ; and 
it seems from the ancient Welsh poem, '* Memorials 
of the Tombs of the Warriors,*' that no later, if not 
much earlier, than the time of Taliessin, the sixth 
century, heroes were buried in graves, with four 
square pillars or stones at the comers. A cluster of 
thirty of such graves, called the graves of the men 
of Ardudwy, might formerly be seen, if they eae 
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not yet remaining, on the mountain Micnetnt, in 
Merioneth. After the churchyard had become the 
resting place of the mortal remains of Christian 
Britons, the cam was the graye only of the criminal 
or heathen; and whereas the cam had been an 
honour among the heathen Britons, it became at last 
a disgrace, and a Cymro would say, in his anger 
against another, *'Ah ! cam ar dy wyneb," *'Ah ! a 
barrow on thy £eice," or mayst thou lack Christian 
burial. It is said that when the barrow or the 
memory of a hero buried below it was holden in 
honour among the heathen Britons, every bywender 
threw a stone or handful of soil to it. 



WHAT WAS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE SOCIAL STATE OF THE SAXONS 

AND BRITONS. 

1st. With regard to Laws, — ^At the time of the 
settlement of the Saxons in England, and for a long 
time afterwards, the Britons seem to have been in a 
social state between that of the patriarchal, in which 
the father of a household is their king, and that of 
our monarchies, in which nearly all law-might is 
taken out of the hands of the house-father and given 
to the state-laws. 
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In the true patriarchal state, every household, or 
blood-ckn, is a little kingdom, under its own head— 
fitther or tribesman; — and he holds them to right 
(as the Saxons caUed it) among themselves, and 
upholds their rights against other clans, and answers 
other dans seeking right against them; but as a 
law of nations is found a good for the sake of peace 
among great states, so, in a land of free tribes or 
dans, it is found a good for them to come to some 
understanding as to the righting of wrongs, and 
the quenching of feuds. As large states might be 
formed out of dans, so some of the law-might of the 
tribe-head would be yielded to the state ; though 
he might retain the office of holding his people to 
right, or of upholding their rights, under common 
state-law, which over-rides all the tribes of the 
state; and to quench blood feuds, aU tribes and 
ipen would be brought to an understanding as to the 
measure of oompensatioi^ which shoidd be deemed 
&ir amends for every kind of wrong. For the 
opinion of the older nations seems to have been that 
the true aim of law was, not that wrongs should be 
followed by only the fruitless punishment of the 
wrongdoer, while the wrong itself should be borne 
undiminished, and even aggravated by the expenses 
of prosecution, but that wrongs should be righted ; 
and therefore, with the Britons, in the time of Howel 
Dda, and earlier, as, among the Saxons, almost 
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everything of which a man might be wronged by 
imother, from a man's life down to his comb, was 
rated by the law at a worth which the Saxons called 
its geald, and the Welsh gwerth, our word worth, 
and which on the wrongfbl loss of it, the owner or 
hijs kindred, or among the Saxons, his bnrh or fellow- 
tithings'-men, received from the side of the wrong- 
doer. 

Now, with the Cifmry, every &mily or clan was 
represented in law-rights by a foreman, called the 
pencenedl, or tribe head, whose office, under the law, 
was to hold his dan, — kindred or namesakes by 
Uood, — ^to right for their wrongs against others, and 
to seek compensation of others for wrongs against 
them. He was to stand by his kinsman in every 
need. The pencenedlaeth was not to be taken by 
kindred on the mother's side against that of the 
father, nor yet, for some reason, was it to be taken 
from a Neither by his own son. 

A pencenedl received a fee from a bridegroom on 
his marriage with a woman of his tribe, and a fee on 
the admtsKLon of a youth into the freedom of the 
tribe. By the laws of Howel Dda, it was most 
needful that every man should have a pencenedl, 
and the lives of the pencenedl and his children were 
protected by a heavy blood-fine, galdruufy and he had 
a share of t^e galinas for the life of a man of his 
tribe. 
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But among the Saxons, a man's bystanders in 
law, or his sponsors, were not the men of his 
&mily or name, and none other, but they were the 
free men of the tithing in which he was enrolled ; 
and in cases of his rights or wrong-doings, he was 
not necessarily represented to the law by his kins- 
man, the head of his house, but by a law-made 
officer, the headborough or head of his tithing. 

Now, with the Saxons, as with the Welsh, almost 
everything of which a man coidd be wronged was 
rated by law, and every free man was boimd up by 
law-ties to a body of other free men, who were to 
stand by him in his wrongs, and hold him to right, 
or make compensation for his wrong-doing ; and the 
laws of Edgar and Athelstan enact, that every man 
or free man, should have borough, or be under it, or 
should be enrolled in some tithing or himdred ; and 
this answers to the Welsh law, that every man 
should have a pencenedl. Tacitus says, that the 
Germans had in war a body of light footmen, of 
whom a hundred were taken out of every pagus, — 
district, or township, — and he says (cap. 11) that 
the Germans met in Council, unless anything may 
have happened by sudden chance, on set days, at new 
or frdl moon, as if he were speaking of the hundreds 
courts, hundredes gemot of the Saxons, which were 
holden every month ; and (cap. 12) that for lighter 
crimes a geald of horses or herds was paid, and that 
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a share went to the king or state, and a share to the 
wronged man or his kindred; and that at such 
councils were chosen heads, who were to execute 
the law in the pctgi and vici^ whether they were 
divisions like our hundreds and tithings or others. 
Tacitus tells us further, that among the Germans, as 
with the Saxons, a man must take up the feud of his 
father or kinsman, and that even manslaughter was 
fined with a geald of cattle, and that all the house 
or family of the slain received compensation for 
their kinsman's blood. It seems, therefore, that the 
law-rating of wrongs, and boroughship, held among 
both the Britons and most other Celtic tribes (for 
the clanship of the Scots was most likely, at first, a 
kind of freeborough), and among the Saxons and 
other Teutonic tribes ; and that while it seems deati 
the Britons did not take it from the Saxons, so 
neither are we forbidden to believe that the Saxons 
brought it from Germany. 

But then it is puzzling to know how frank-pledge 
stood out so long in England (for till within a few 
years the hundred paid a geald for a robbery within 
its boundary), and yet that the institution, with all 
its traces, has so long vanished from the fatherland 
of the Saxon settlers, and their kindred tribes the 
Frieses and other German states: so although the 
law-provision for the compensation of wrongs was of 
the same form with Britons and Saxons, yet that of 
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the Britons could not have been borrowed from the 
Saxons, since it was a natural one ; while that of the 
Saxons was one of arbitrary formation, and we do 
not understand that the natural is the imitation of 
the artificial. 

On the other hand, it would seem as if the Saxons 
had come to Britain, as our people now go to New 
Zealand or Australia, of manifold families, upon 
their own wants or feelings, and had settled side by 
side with no other connection than that of Saxon- 
hood or language ; and that finding the British 
boroughship the law of the land, 6r of the Britons, 
their neighbours, and knowing that they could not 
have the boroughship of blood, had formed a kind 
of tribes, the ten freemen of the tithing, and had 
made a boroughship of neighbour^od, instead of 
one of blood. 

It has been commonly imderstood that the Saxons 
formed the boroughship of tithings and hundreds in 
England, but we do not find in the code of any 
Saxon king, as it has come down to us, any law by 
which it was enacted. The laws of Edward the 
Confessor only call it a safeguard for all states, and 
say the Yorkshiremen called it ten men tale (tien 
manna tala), as if it was already a confirmed institu- 
tion among them. Bede tells us, what we gather 
also from Tacitus, that the Saxons had no king at 
home ; but when they formed settlements in Britain, 
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each setUement yielded to a head, called a king, as 
the sundry states of the Britons were wielded by a 
kingHng ; and, as the Britons owned the sway of an 
emperor, {penteymedd, head ruler, unben coronog^ 
crowned monarch), so the Saxons yielded to the rule 
of a Bretwalda. 

The British and Saxon laws were of like form as 
to crime-clearings, or compurgations, by the oath of 
the man taken for crime, and the oath of his kins- 
men, or feUow-tithings-men, which seems to have 
ripened into the oaths of our jury ; and our maxim, 
that a man should be tried by his peers, may have 
meant at first, that he was to be tried by his fellow 
freemen, with whom he was bound in law. By the 
Welsh laws, much like the laws of compurgation 
among the Saxons, a man under charge of crime, 
might, in some cases, clear himself by the oath of 
twelve, or other tale of men ; and the purgatores 
(jury) swore that they believed true the oath of the 
man clearing himself. With the Cymry and Saxons 
in some cases, a fine was paid to the king, for the 
breach of his peace, as well as to the wronged man's 
representatives. The Welsh called it camlwrto^ and 
the Saxons a wite. As cattle farming was the main 
business, and as kine were the main wealth, of 
Britons and Saxons, so, both with the Britons and 
Saxons, laws were strong against cattle-stealing, and 
enacted that live stock were to be sold before wit- 
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nesses, or a kind of maxt-jury. It is pretty clear, 
therefore, that the difference between the social 
states of the Saxons and Britons, with respect to 
constitutional law, was very small; and it may 
appear, after all, that we owe to the Britons more 
than we have usually awarded to them of the 
blessings of our constitution. 



SOCIAL STATE OF THE BRITONS AND 

SAXONS. 

2nd. With regard to Land and Living, — ^The British 
landowners or farmers, as early as the tenth century, 
and, as we may believe on the best grounds, in the 
Roman times, had set quantities of land, off-marked 
by boundary stones, and called maenawr (stone 
boundary), from maen^ a stone, whence comes our 
word manor: and in hilly districts, at least, they 
had what was called the lowland manor (maenawr 
wrthdir), and the upland manor (maenawr vro). 
The lowland jform was the place of their homestead 
(hendrev, old or original abode) ; but in the summer 
the herdsman drove his cattle to the upland farm 
for three or four months, and built himself a wattle 
hut called the hafdy, or summer house. 

The summer feeding of the Briton's cattle Jn the 
uplands was much like that of our time in Switzer- 
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land, where the stock, under the care of the herds- 
man in his chalet, is kept on the mountains from 
May till October, though in Switzerland the upland 
feed is sometimes rented by the fermers, and the 
herdsman often comes down to his homestead for 
the Sunday with a present of rich cream for his 
wife. I believe, also, that the herdsman in the 
Highlands of Scotland often betakes himself with 
his cattle, in the summer, to the hill pastures, and 
builds himself a hut answering to the Welshman's 
hafdy. 

We are not to imderstand that the earth-works or 
strongholds, such as Maiden Castle in Dorset, and 
others, were British towns of permanent abode to 
gatherings of commercial men, like our towns, or 
even the constant homes of farmers, since the 
British farmers lived at their farms ; and in Kent, 
as Ceesar tells us, the buildings were very thick. 
The earth- works, or strongholds fcaeraujy were like 
the Pahs of the Maoris, safeguards in war times for 
women, children, and cattle ; and so Cassivelaunus 
retired to his caer before the Romans, and when 
they came to it they foimd it filled with lately-col- 
lected cattle and people. 

As the British farmer had his homestead fhendrevj 
with his measured corn-land and meadow, and also 
his upland farm for the summer feed of his cattle, so 
the Saxon farmer had his homestead ftiinj with his 
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measured meadow and corn-land; and a gau of 
landowners had round them a belt of upland or 
woodlands (mearc) for the summer pasturage of their 
cattle and swine, and for a store of timber and wood 
for building, implements, and fiiel, as the home- 
steads of many of our parishes were formerly belted 
by common land of wood, or gorse, or grass. 

With an imderstanding of the Saxon gau^ and its 
mearc, or boundary of imtilled land, we may win a 
better insight into what Ceesar writes of the Ger- 
mans. He says that, '^ It is the greatest glory to 
gaus (ciyitatibus) to have round them wilds of 
depopxdated boundaries as great as may be, that 
their expelled neighbours should leaye their lands, 
and that no one should dare to settle near them. 
In this way they think they are safer, inasmuch as 
they are freer from sudden inroads." By which, 
very likely, although it makes them look like grim 
Polyphemuses, we are to imderstand little more 
than that the men of a gau would like to have a good 
belt of common land, as the little landholders of our 
parishes were formerly so unwilling to lose their 
common lands, in moor or on down, as a summer 
feed of their stock. 

By the laws of Ina, if a foreigner or stranger 
should wander in the woods, and should not call or 
wind a horn, and should be slain as a thief, the man- 
slayer should not be caUed on for his geald ; and a 
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like rule seems, by a poem imputed to Talieain, to 

liave holdeii among the Cymry. 

« Ban com oerddetrwyd. 
Ban biw wrth eohvydd." 

(< Load is the horn of trayeUing, 
Loud are kine in the evening." 

It is not easy to understand what Caesar says of the 
strongholds of the Britons. He teUs us '' The Britons 
call a town (oppidimi) a place where they fence 
in pathless woods (silvas impeditas) with a bank and 
ditch, and where they are wont to gather themselves 
on the inroads of foes." But what can we imder- 
stand by inclosing a wood with a baok and ditch ? 
If a body of men were in the middle of a wood, 
which had a rim of unmanned bank and ditch roimd 
it, I do not see what should hinder even a himdred 
children from climbing oyer it : and most of the earth* 
works which we take for British, are on hills and 
downs, which we do notunderstand to have been much 
wooded even in British times. The stronghold of 
Cassivelaunus was shielded with woods and marshes, 
and not with a wood fenced in with a baok and 
ditch, nor with a bank and ditch on a bare lull ; and 
Strabo tells us, '' The woods of the Britons are their 
cities, for when they have inclosed a large circuit 
with felled trees, they build within it houses for 
themselves, and hovels for their cattle;" so that 
these wood &stnesses seem to have been the trefydd 
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in the lowlands, and not the caerau of our hiUs, 
which might have been antiquities even in those 
days. The states of the Britons and Saxons as 
to landholding and living were much of a kind. 
Though the Saxons trusted for safety rather to their 
weapons, and their prowess as they may be gathered 
side by side on the open groimd, than to earthworks. 



ROADS OF THE BRITONS. 

The Britons are known to have had lines of great 
roads through the sundry tribes of Britain, and from 
the main places inland to the ports of outlet to other 
countries, and even from the salt mines oiDroitwich 
to the grazing soils of the west and south, where the 
land-pwners would need much of it for the salting 
down of meat for the winter board. They had also 
war-chariots, the very wheels of which either were 
built for the roads of the land, or would have called 
for the mending, or clearing, or smoothing of it; for 
wheels and roads or roadways are as much a-twin of 
commodities as are the flange and rail of our rail- 
ways. The war-chaxiot of the Britons was mostly 
caUed by themselves rhodaiog^ from rhod^ a wheel, 
and was a kind of vehicle which the Romans often 
called rheda : but we find Celtic chariots called also 
by Roman writers esseda and covinus^ which seem 
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to be Latin forms of Celtic words, though it may not 
now be eai^ to say what they were, unless ysffwyd^ 
which like rhod, means a shield, might, like rhod, be 
also bestowed on a kind of chariot, esaeda; and 
imless the covinus might be y gwain now a woffpon. 

There are grounds for believing that in the farm- 
ing counties of the West of England, such as Hants, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, we have not many 
more roads or roadways for the wheel or foot of the 
traveller from village to village, than those which 
were outmarked by the Britons. We may get some 
clue to the British roads ia some of the western 
counties from places with names ending in ford, of 
which we have many in Dorset. On the Bourne, 
running into Lytchet Bay — Sherford, Organford. 
On the stream flowing into Poole Harbour — Sandford. 
On the Piddle — ^Milford. In the Basin of Yeo — 
Longford, Thomford, Bedford, Bradford Abbas, 
Heniford, Harford. The Basin of Stour — Poford, 
Fittleford, Ockford, Hanford, Enford, Blaadford, 
Crawford (Spettisbury), Barford (Sturminster), Can- 
ford, Lydford, Twyford, Okford Child, Widsford 
(Wimbome). By the Frome — ^Winford, Metford, 
Muckleford, Bradford, Wrackleford, Stafford, Woods- 
ford, Stinsford. 

What, then, is the meaning of the word Ford, or, 
rather, what was its first meaning. The answer 
may be that it means, and always has meant, a 
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passage over a stream, but Ford^ in Britlsli, means 
a road or passage j wheth^ over a stream or dry land; 
and, if the English word Fard is not the British 
word Ford, taken in a narrower sense, we should 
belieye our forefathers had it before they came to 
England ; or, conversely, if it was tmknown in their 
language, or their land, before they settled among 
the Britons, we should belieye it to be the British 
word Ford or Fordd. That the word Ford is found 
in the writings of the English or Saxons, is not 
eyidence that it is a word of English or Saxon 
growth, any more than the finding of such words as 
caravanserai or punka in English dictionaries, can 
make them words of Teutonic foi^mation. 

Now, if we look into the map of the lands from 
which our forefathers came, Slesyig and Holstein, 
we shall not find the names of any places ending in 
/ord, though there must be many in situations such 
as those that called for the name ford in England ; 
and this seems to show that the Saxons had not the 
word at home, and took it up in Britain. 

Again, if the ward/ord was a word of the Angles 
and Saxons in Denmark, we may belieye that the 
language of their brethren and neighbours, the 
Frieses, of East if not West Friesland, contained it. 
The Friesic dialect differs much from book German, 
and retains most of its old English form and words ; 
but I cannot find the word/ord in a Friesic diction- 
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ary printed at Copenhagen in 1837, nor is the word 
used with our English meaning by other Teutonic 
nations, high or low Dutch, Swedes, Danes, or 
Icelanders, for the Scandinayian word Jiord does not 
mean a way or passage at all. I believe, therefore, 
that the word/ore?, is the British wordi/ordd, taken 
in a narrow meaning, and that a British road or 
trackway cut our streams at all places called fords. 

WHAT WAS THE CARDINAL OR HEAD 
SKYPOINT WITH THE BRITONS?— 

THlj; EAST. 

If one were to ask a Welshman in Wales, which 
way one should turn for some place, he might say — 
"Ar y Uaw ddeau," to the right hand : now the 
word deau or de, which means the right as applied to 
the hand, means south as applied to the sky ; and 
Deheubarth, the south part, is a Welsh name for 
South Wales ; but a man's right hand is not his 
south hand, unless he is looking to the east, and so 
it is clear that the east was the cardinal point to the 
Britons. The right hand is "y Uaw aswy," the 
shield hand, or the hand that had the aes, the (Bffis 
of the Greeks. We can well imderstand, although 
we take the north as the cardinal point, that the 
Britons revered the east as the place of the day- 
spring and rising of the sun. The Britons associated 
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the sun with truth, in their maxim of justice and 
open judgment. Their great maxim, which seems 
to have forbidden close courts, was " Truth before 
the world, and in the fece of the sun " (Y gwir yn 
erbyn y byd, yn ngwyneb yr haul) ; and it is mark- 
worthy, that this association of truth and light, by 
the Druids, is not unlike that of the urim and 
thummim in the Bible ; since urim means light, and 
thummim is translated truth in the Septuagint. We 
may look for an easterly setting in Druidic circles, 
and some other works of the Britons. 

EARLY INTERCOUESE OF THE BRITONS 

AND SAXONS. 

The many British names of English rivers and 
places show that the Saxons did not slay or out- 
drive the Britons from the land, but that for years, 
at least, if not for ages, many of the Britons were 
dwelling near their birthplaces among the Saxons ; 
and that men of one of the races must have so far 
learnt the other's language, that Britpns and Saxons 
could understand one another in talk. 

For, if the Saxons had slain or expelled every 
Briton of Wessex, how could they have learnt what 
the Britons called the streams, and dells, and hills ? 
We cannot believe that the Saxons stOled every 
British tongue in Dorset, and then learnt the names 
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of streams and places in British Dorset from the 
men of Wales, or Cornwall, or Somerset, since no 
Welsh, or Cornish, or Somerset man would know 
the names of little dells like Liscombe (Lluscwm), 
Corscofnhe (Corscwm), or the little brooks of Dorset, 
though he might know the British names of London, 
or York, or Winchester. We learn from British 
and Saxon writings also, that men of each of the 
two races were sometimes dwelling among those of 
the other. Bede tells a tale of the miraculous 
healing power of the earth from the graye of Oswald^ 
King of Northumberland, who was killed in a battle 
with the King of Mercia, and buried at Maserfield, 
somewhere in the north-west of England; and he 
writes that some of it was taken on by a Briton, 
who, as is clear from the kind of house in which he 
afterwards stayed on the road, was going into Wales, 
or among the Britons, and was therefore travelling 
from among the Saxons. In the life of Guthlac, the 
hermit of Crowland, who lived about the middle of 
the eighth century, we are told that, " It happened in 
the days of Cenred, King of the Mercians, that the 
British nation, the foes of the English race, wearied 
the English with mauy struggles, and sundry 
battles." The good Saxon, who wrote the life of 
the Saint, takes, it miist be owned, an English view 
of the foeship of the Britons to his race. The 
English were wresting the soil from its British 
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owners, as &fit as their might could take it; and 
thoTigh the struggles and battles with which the 
Britons wearied them, might have been inconve- 
niences, I do not see that they were very great 
wrongs. 

Ghithlac himself was once on a time wearied with 
evil spirits in sleep ; and '^ He woke from sleep, and 
went out, and looked, and hearkened ; and he heard 
a great crowd of the accursed spirits speaking 
British ; and he knew and understood their talk, for 
that erewhile he had been in exile among them." 
"For tham he aer whilom, mid him, waes on 
wraece." How Guthlac became "on wraece," or 
in exile among the Britons, we are not told, but he 
affords an instance of a Saxon who had lived among 
the Britons, and learnt their language. 

Elidir, a Welsh bard of the twelfth century, is 
called Elidir Sais^ or Elidir the Saxon, I believe 
from the length of time he had spent in England. 
We may believe that the Saxons lived by the 
Britons with as friendly feelings as a strong compe- 
tition for the same land would allow two races to 
feel ; but at times they were stirred to take up the 
sword upon quarrels and encroachments and reprisals. 

«* We went to Ta%*s house 
And Taffy wasn't at home ; 
Taffy came to our house 
And stole a marrow-bone." 
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And many a marrow-bone, in the cattle which 
Britons on their side, as well as the English on the 
other, took as plunder over their border. 

In the Life of St. Gregory, who sent to the English 
the missionary Augustine, we are told that " it hap- 
pened on a time," as it often did, '' that the English 
brought their wares to Rome, and Gregory went by 
the street to see the Englishmen's goods, and saw 
among them some slave boys, who were men of 
white bodies and fair coimtenances." Gregory saw 
the beauty of the youths, and asked of what people 
they were brought, and one told him that they were 
from England. He asked whether the people of 
their land were christians or heathen, and when 
he had learnt they were heathen, he asked the name 
of the tribe from which they had come, and was told 
they were Angles, and, on asking the name of their 
(scyre) shire or province, he found that they were 
2>«W. The Deiri were men of what was at one time 
a Saxon settlement and little kingdom, taking in 
mainly the Coimty of Durham, with some of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
It was called by the British, Dewyr, whence the 
Saxon form Deira or Deora, and Deorham or 
Durham. It was afterwards imited with the settle- 
ment of Bemicia, the British Brynaich, that is, 
mountain-land, which reached from the Tyne to the 
Frith of Edinburgh. One cannot tell from the name 
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Dewyr^ whether the slave youths were Britons or 
Saxons, but history tells us they were Angles^ and 
not British^ which is allowed by the fact, that it 
appears from a curious poem, "The Ododin," on the 
battle of Cattraeth between the Britons and English, 
that Brynaich with Dewyr was m the hands of the 
Angles many years before the time of Gregory. 
Then, were the slave youths at Rome prisoners who 
had been taken by men of the English settlement of 
Deira, from those of another in some war among 
the little kingdoms, or who had been taken from 
the Angles by the Britons ? It is true there was 
fighting about the time of Gregory's mission, since 
Ceolwulf^ who came to the throne the year after 
Augustine's arrival, was constantly fighting with 
the Angles^ the Welsh, the Picts, or the Scots ; but 
by the laws of Ejug Ina, of Wessex, in the seventh 
century, the Saxons were forbidden to sell their 
Saxon brethren for slaves. They say, "if a man 
shall buy his fellow countryman (his agenne leodan) 
bond or free, though he be guilty of crime, and send 
him over sea, he shall pay his wear, and, moreover, 
a heavy fine to God (with God deoplice bete) ;" 
and if it were needful that the Sason house should 
not be divided against itself in the seventh century, 
so it was in the time of Gregory ; so, that notwith- 
standing the slave boys at Rome are called English- 
man's wares, it would seem more likely that they 

E 
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were Angles that had been taken prisoners by Britons 
than by Angles, and the slaye-sellers might be 
called Englishmen as men of England or Britain. 

It seems clear from the laws of King Ina, that 
Britons were Hying in his time among the English, 
as churls and landowners, as well as serfs, since he 
gives laws for their several cases. One law is, if an 
Englishman were charged with theft, he was to 
clear himself at a geald of sixty hides, if he were 
worthy to swear ; if he were a Welshman he should 
not be compelled to more. A Welsh theowe or serf 
was to clear himself with twelve hides. If a Welsh 
theowe killed an Englishman, then his owner was to 
hand him over to the lord, or kindred, or redeem 
him with sixty shillings. Welshmen were tax- 
payers ; among the Saxons a Welshman paying ,cot 
is rated at 120 shillings ; his son, a hundred. The 
British were landowners in Wessex. A Welshman, 
if he had five hides (of land), is rated at six hundred 
shillings. If a Welshman 'have a hide of land, his 
wear is 120 shilling^; if he have half-a-hide, eighty 
shillings ; if he have none, sixty shillings. 
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FACE OF BRITAIN IN THE BRITISH 

TIMES. 

We must perceive, upon slight thought, that in 
the old British times a greater breadth of water 
than now evaporates in English simshine was, in the 
winter, at least, lying on the land, in the manifold 
meres, moors, and river basins, of which many are 
now drained. 

So the high ground at Glastonbury is always 
called, in British, an island, " Ynys Avallach," isle 
of apple trees, or " Ynys Avallon," island of apples ; 
and in the eighth century St. Guthlac needed a boat 
to reach Crowland; where he founded a cell or 
monastery. It is now a market town in Lincolnshire, 
though it was then an island in the waters of the 
fens. 

On the coming of the Saxons to England, the so- 
called Isle of Thanet was sundered from the main- 
land of Kent by an estuary, and as heis been said by 
an old writer, three stadia broad, and navigable for 
ships of the time, though it is now a brook spanned 
by a bridge of one arch. 

From the breadths of dead waters, which once 
lay on low lands, we have many places which the 
Saxons caUed Eas or Mers, now JSy, as Athelney 
(Athelingea), Olney, Pevensey, Homingsea, Nailsea, 
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WhitUesea Mere, and Meare in Somerset; and 
others again, which the Britons called cor^ or bog, 
as Corscombe fCorsctomJ^ Corsley, Corston. Not- 
withstanding the wateryness of Glastonbury, it was 
classed with the isle of Anglesea for healthiness. 

** Ynys Fon By fiw iach. 
Felly ynys Afallach." 

« The Isle of Anglesea is yery healthy, 
And so is Glastonbmy." 

Glastonbury waters were for some time thought 
to be of mighty healing power; and, as appears 
from the Gentleman's Magazine of April, 1838, 
several persons believed themselves to have been 
healed by them. As the face of the land was more 
watery to the eyes of the Britons, so it was more 
woody than it is to us. Hence we hear of the great 
forest of Selwood, called by the Britons Coed Mawr 
(Greatwood), and the far-reaching woods or wealds 
of Kent, the British Coed Andraed, the pathless or 
untrodden wood; a name of which the Romans 
made Si/lva Andreda, And thence again such places 
as Farrendon or Feamdun (Femdown), and Blading 
(RhedynfJ Fern. 

Herodian says of Britain, " Out of the bogs (in 
Britain) arise continually thick vapours, by which 
the fece of the sky seems always overcast ;" and it 
is markworthy that the old Welsh name for the 
early share of the forenoon is anterth, from an off. 
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and iarik Tapour. It therefore means the vapour- 
offing, and a Gk)r8edd or bard session was not to be 
holden at night, nor before anterih. 

We will suppose it latter summer. The cattle 
are on the hills, or in the glades of the wealds. 
Here and there are wide beds of fern, or breadths of 
gorse, or patches of wild raspberry ; with gleaming 
sheets of wild flowers unchecked by our more 
accurate farming; the swine are roaming in the 
wild woods and shady oak glades, where nuts are 
everywhere studding their brown-leaved bushes, 
and sloes and bilberries axe blackening the thicket 
on all hands ; and on the sunny side of some cluster 
of trees is the herdsman's round wicker house 
(hafdy), with its brown conical roof, and blue 
wreaths of smoke ; and out in the glade might be 
the herdsman singing ^^Un henaeth Prydain" or the 
praises of some yellow-haired Bronwen, Down at 
the hendref (homestead) the meadows might be 
mown and the com gathered. In the meadow 
glades of the moorlands, and basins of the sluggish 
streams, stand clusters of old tall elms, waving with 
the nests of herons ; and the bittern, snipe, coot, and 
waterrail, are busy among the rushes and flags of 
the reedy meres, which have in our time become 
dean meadows. Birds of sundry kinds are churming 
in the wood-girt clearings, and wolves and foxes axe 
seen from time to time slinking to their cover, and 
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knots of Britisli maidens might be laughing at the 
water-spring, or the water-side, or beating the white 
linen or gulanen (flannel) with the golchhrm, while 
the children are playing with many a British cry of 
joy before the doors of the round straw-thatched 
houses of the Tref, the peaceful abode of the sons of 
the oaky vale. On the ridges of the downs in those 
times rose the sharp cones of the barrows which are 
now flattened into low curves, or have been leyelled 
for the plough. Some of them then glistened in 
white chalk, or were red with the mould of the 
new burial, and were the graves of men beloved of 
yet living hearts, while others were green with the 
grass of long years, though still hallowed by dim 
traditions of earlier generations. 

The Welsh word to waylay a man is very expres- 
sive of the act, and especially in jthe bushy state of 
ancient Britain. It is cynllwyn, to he-huih him, from 
Uwyn, a bush. 



KINGSHIP, AND ESPECIAL LAWS OF 
THE CYMRY AND BRITONS. 

The government of the Britons, if we may trust 
to the laws of Howel Dda and earlier kings, was a 
limited monarchy, of a form affording the people the 
greatest freedom. 
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In the law triads it is enacted that ^* no one lias 
the right of making or repealing a law but the king, 
nor the king without the consent of the men of the 
land :'' and in another it is said — ** There are three 
primary sittings of the island of Britain : 1st, the 
sitting of the bards ; 2nd, the sitting of the people 
and prince; 3rd, the sitting of the conyention of 
federation/' The sitting of the prince and people 
was equivalent to our Parliament. 

The king of the old Welsh was not to go out of 
his land to war more than once a year, nor remain 
out from his kingdom more than six months at a 
time. 

Britain was under several princes, who at times 
owed homage to a head monarch or emperor, Pente- 
ymedd^ chief of princes, emperor, or unhm cortmog, 
one crowned head. So Ceesar says that Cassive- 
launus had theretofore been at war with the other 
states of Britain, but on the invasion of the Romans, 
the Britons set him over the whole confederacy of 
princes, or made him Penteymedd. The prince of 
a small state was sometimes called Penhynaw and so 
Caradawg Vreichvras, Caradoc Brawnyarm, the 
Caractacus of our history, is said to have been 
penhynaiv in Cornwall, while Arthur, who was at 
one time penhynaiv in Penrhyn, became pente- 
ymedd or emperor. 

The unbenaeth, or monarchy of Britain, may have 
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aoBwered to the Bretwaldship of the Saxons, and 
seems to be taken up by a poem ascribed to Taliesin, 
which sings of fighting :— 

"BhagPrydainwledig." 
** Before the ruler or emperor of Britain." 

Land was holden of the king as it was under the 
feudal law, and a heriot (Ebediw) was paid on 
behalf of a dead yas^ by his fiiends. Still the 
king, notwithstang the fiee fonn of govemm^it, 
claimed, by law, a behaviour of great reverence, so 
that there was at the palace an officer called 
Troediawgj or footman, who waited on him by such 
services as those of our footmen, but, moreover, on 
some occasions held his feet in his bosom, while he 
sat at meat, and hence may have arisen our word 
footman ; and the palace judge deemed it an honour 
to sleep at night on the cushion whereon the king 
had sitten in the day. 

The Welsh laws are maiitworthy for their fullness, 
and an exactness, at which, ixL some cases, we may 
be likely to smile ; and if ^illness and exactness of 
laws be a token of civilization, the Britons of the 
ninth or tenth century were more civilized than the 
Saxons. The laws of Howel Dda are declared to be 
those of that king and others (Howel Dha ac eraill) 
as they are given with the Law Triads, and take up 
the laws of Dyvnwall Moelmud or Molmutius, who 
is said to have been king of Britain before the 
Ohristian era. 
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No man was to be admitted a judge of Welflib law 
till he had learnt the code, and. undergone an 
examination in it. 

The law allowed three ways of setting a lance : 
I. When the end was set in the ground so hard that 
it needed both hands to draw it out. II. When the 
blade was set in a mound up to the hole. III. 
When it was placed in a bush as high as a man. If 
a man fell on a lance otherwise placed, and was 
kiUed or wounded, a geald was paid by the owner 
of the lance for his carelessness. 

The law for that crime of naughty though slender 
fingers, the pulling out of another's hair, was a fine 
for the breach of the peace, and a penny for each 
hair outpulled, besides a penny for every finger that 
had a share in the naughty deed, and twopence for 
any help which the thumb may afford its lawless 
coadjutors. A woman was rated at half the worth 
of her brother, and a third of that of her husband. 

The Britons were far from the practice of com- 
mitting helpless horses to the flies with docked tails. 
If a horse's tail were cut off, its law worth with 
them was nothing. 

If one killed or stole the king's granary cat, that 
cat or another was to he holden up by the tail, with 
his nose on the floor, and the culprit was to shoot 
wheat of his own oyer it, tiU the heap reached up to 
the tip of the cat's tail. 
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The Welsh laws had reached the point to which 
we have lately brought our own, as they did not 
leave a brutal husband's hands free to beat his 
wife. 

For slaying a man by ambush, the law set a two- 
fold geald, and a heavy fine to the king. 

One of the law triads seems to have been one of 
very early formiation, as it betokens a wild state of 
Britain, where men might squat on unowned land.' 
It says : — ^*' The three tokens of occupation or fore- 
occupation, 'are children, a dog, and tame fowls." 

PRIVILEGE, PROTECTION, ASYLUM, 

SANCTUARY. 

Among most nations there are places, or presences, 
or offices, or times, in which, in some cases, the law 
cannot act. We ourselves have some of these law- 
ful hindrances of law, and had formerly more of them ; 
and, although those that we have abolished, and 
some that other nations have once holden, or still 
retain, may be now useless to us, it does not follow 
but that they may be good in other states of com- 
munity. Some of our law-stayings are such as are 
called privileges of place or office, as that of a man's 
house of which the outer door is not to be broken 
to arrest a man ; or that of a church, as no clergy- 
man may be taken in divine service in the church ; 
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or of the Sabbath or Sunday, on which no man may 
be taken, otherwise than for treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace. Then, i^ain, for good reasons, 
no Peer or Commoner is to be taken in the sitting 
of Parliament, and no suitors or witnesses are to be 
arrested in court, or on their road to it ; and no man 
shaU be stayed from the king's service or errand — 
since it would be most foolish to set the law against 
itself, so that it should hinder its own makers or the 
fulfiUers of its own work. 

Another kind of protection is sanctuary, or that 
of a place — as a church, or temple, or an altar, or a 
shrine, or, among some tribes, ground under taboo, 
or consecration. The Saxons called, this sanctuary 
socna or mund, and one of tneir laws was that if any 
man were guilty of death, and he ran to a church, 
he should have his life, but make- amends for his 
wrong as might be determined ; and if a man who 
was guilty only to a whipping, should run to a 
church, his whipping should be forgiven him. 

At a later time, in England, if a man — ^for any 
crime but treason — ^fled to a church or churchyard, 
he had mund for forty days ; then he might go in 
sackcloth, and own his guilt to a coroner, and swear 
to leave the kingdom at any port which might be 
set him, and not come back without leave of the 
king, and so he went with a cross in his hand safe 
to the haven, but forfeited his goods. 
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The Theseum, or temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
and under Antonius Pius, any temple or statue of an 
emperor, was an asylum for ill-treated slaves, whom,, 
if they fled thither on good grounds, their owners 
were compelled by law to seU to another, and, as 
the law willed, a better master. 

We have abolished sanctuary (21, Jac. 1), and we 
may be ready to take it as it may have holden 
among any other nations, as an evil, a hindrance of 
justice, and an imhappy institution of an age of 
superstition; but that sanctuary is good in some 
states of man is clear from the divine institution of 
it, with the cities of refuge, among the Israelites. 
In communities in which the stroke of the law for a 
man's wrong, or for his blood, is, as yet, in his own 
hands, or that of his kindred ; as with the God ha 
dum, or redeemer of blood, in Israel ; or, with the 
pencenedl with the Britons, it is often desirable to 
stay the avenging hand 6is long as the blood is hot 
with newlykuidled wrath. 

«' Sanctuary in shrines is still in full operation in 
Persia," says Lady Shiel, "and, though often an 
evil, it is on the whole, as it was in Europe, a vast 
benefit. Where the law is weak, and the adminis- 
tration corrupt, society requires some extraneous 
support independent of both. The guilty, it is 
true, sometimes escape, but the innocent and weak 
are often protected." '^ Slay her not in the house 
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of the Lord," was the cry of the priest over Athalia 
(2 Chronicles J xxiii, 14) ; and, although our notions 
of the holiness of the house of God may be 
lower than that of our fore&ithers, yet we shoidd 
hardly see with indifference a man hanged by the 
sheriff in one of our churches. 

Again, since the king, or high law-holder, is the 
keeper of the peace of a people, so it is deemed 
among most nations to be more atrocious to break 
his peace in his presence, or in his court, than else- 
where ; and to guard against this evil, almost every 
one who held any o£Bice at the palace of the Welsh 
kings of old had a protection, natodd, for a man in 
their presence against the hands of his pursuer. 
The Palace Judge (Brawdwr Llys), or the Controller 
of the Household, could lead a man by his nawdd to 
the Queen and place him under her nawdd. The 
head himtsman's protection reached as far as his 
horn could be heard — that of the physician from his 
starting to see a patient till he came back — ^that of 
the mead-brewer, from the time when the mead was 
mashed in the vat till the cloth was put over it — 
that of the baker, from the first dipping of mead till 
the end of the dinner. The protection of the door- 
keeper (drysawr) extended as &r as his arm, with 
his wand, could reach towards the gate-keeper 
(porthiwr) — that of the cook lasted from the in- 
bringing of the first dish till that of the lasln-that 
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of the candle steward (canwyllyd) from first candle 
Hghting till out-putting of the last — ^that of tiie hind 
to the boundary of his farm — that of the watchman 
from the setting of the watch till the opening of the 
gate— that of the woodman as &x as he could throw 
his hatchet — and that of the backster as far as she 
could throw her peel or slice — ^that of the pencerdd, 
or head musician, from the first to the last song in the 
hall — and even the washerwoman had her nawdd, 
" Hyd a gallo fwrw ei golchbren," as far as she 
could throw her washbat, for the Cymry women of 
old washed their clothes, as I have heard do those 
of some parts of France, with a bat or small beetle. 
In the palace of Howel Dda there was an office 
unknown in that of the Queen of England, that of 
Troediawg or feet-holder, who at the king's wish 
held his feet in his warm bosom, and his n^wdd 
lasted from the time the king might first place his 
feet in his bosom till he went to bed. By the law 
triads, the violation of a man's nawdd was a crime 
equal to that of violence on his person. 



BRITISH WAR CHARIOTS, &c. 

There was an age of war chariots, a space of some 
hundreds of years in the world's time, when most 
nations, from Babylon to Britain, brought into the 
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field, against their foes, warriors who rode swiftly 
through their ranks in light two-wheeled carriages. 
The kings of early Nineveh, the mighty warriors of 
Egypt, Canaan, and Persia, and the Homeric heroes 
of Greece, as well as those of Rome, were all, at 
times, wafted over the field of blood on wheels, like 
a whirlwind: and, since useM commodities will 
outspread, in widening circles, from one nation to 
another, as the gun, the mariner's compass, the 
steam-engine, the railroad, the electric telegraph, so 
the war chariot at length appeared in the warfare of 
the Britons. 

The King of Egypt followed the Israelites with 
six himdred chosen chariots {ExdduSy xiy, 7), and 
Joshua foimd war chariots again with kings of 
Canaan {Joshua, xi, 9), JabiQ, King of Canaan, who 
vexed Israel for twenty years, had nine hundred 
war chariots {Judges, iv, 3). When David overcame 
Hadadezer-ben-Rehob, King of Zobah, he took 
from him a thousand chariots; and, notwithstanding, 
the Israelites were forbidden to multiply horses to 
themselves, David kept horses for a himdred chariots 
(2 Samuel, viii, 4) ; and Solomon had a force of one 
thousand four hundred chariots (1 Kings, x, 26). 
In Solomon's time, the war chariots were of Egyp- 
tian make, and imported each at the price of four 
horses (1 Kings, x, 29). 

The usual form of the war chariot may be 
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gathered from the sculptures of Egypt and Nineveh, 
and the coins of the Eomans. It was of light make, 
and ran on two low wheels; it had sides bending 
into a round head, and was open behind, so that 
the driver might step or spring up into it, and it 
was fastened by a pole outreaching between two 
horses, with a thwart-bar (yoke) bearing on the 
horses' backs. 

The war chariots held the place of our cavaby, 
but yet there seem to have been horsemen with 
them (^Exodus, xiv, 7 ; 2 Samuel, viii, 4). In war, 
the chariot usually bore two men — ^the warrior, and 
the driver (1 Kings, xxii, 34), both of whom stood 
up ; and so, when the king of Israel was wounded, 
he was stayed up in his chariot, that he might 
not be seen to have fallen, and so to have been 
wounded. 

A chariot was used for travelling (2 Kihffs, x, 
15), and the owner could take up a Mend with 
him ; but how far the chariot for the road differed 
from that for the field, is not easy to show. A seat 
may have been placed in it {Acts, viii, 28 ; 2 Kings, 
X, 15). 

It is not so clear what was the oj£ce of the 
captains of the chariots {Exodus, xiv, 7). Their 
Hebrew name ShUeshim, third, or triad, might 
imply that there were three of them to a chariot, 
imless the word, as is more likely, is of the sune 
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meaning as the Briti|)h Trimarcliwys, which meant 
a driver of three horses. 

The war chariot of the Britons was called by 
themselves rhodawg, by the Romans reda^ or esseda^ 
and it had fiustened to the axles or wheels, a pair of 
out-reaching knives (falces) ; and if the vulgate of 
Judges (chap, iv, 3) is right, the chariots of JaUnn^ 
King of Canaan, were of the same kind, as it reads 
as if the chariots of iron were chariots armed ^th 
iron. The Romans seemed to have known the 
covmtts, the British cywain, a kind of cart. 

The Britons of Caesar's time underwent daily train- 
ing, and could stop their horses on steep slopes, and 
turn them in small spaces ; they could run up the pole, 
and stand on the yoke, and qxdckly withdraw 
into the chariot. Thence Juvenal (Sat. iv, 126), 

" aut de temone Britanno 



Ezcidet Arriragos:"- 



-** or from the British yoke 



ShaU M Ariragos :" 

They first rode i^inst the foe, throwing darts 
among them, and would sometimes leap from their 
chariots and fight on foot, while the drivers withdrew 
aside from the fight, though they sometimes held 
themselves ready to drive in again to bring their 
men fr^m great peril. 

It would seem as if their wheels were of rough 
make, or ungreased, and creaked loudly since 

r 
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Caesar says, the creaking of the wheels, '* strepitus 
rotarum,^' helped to throw the ranks of their foes 
into disorder (Ceesar, i, 19). 

It is markworthy that we cannot tell from the 
writings of any of the old nations, either the time 
or the cause of the discontinuance of the war chariot. 
It is thought that there is a hint of a leader with a 
r hodawff, in Anexum! a poem on the battle of Cattraeth; 
and the spear-edged chariot is found in a verse of 
Taliesin (6th century?) ; and it seems, by Cynddelw, 
that Owain Cyveiliog, prince of Fowys, in the 12th 
century, was ready to roam amid armies in his 
rhodawg. But no war chariot is even named in the 
law triads, nor in the laws of Howel Dda (9th or 
10th century), in which horses and implements are 
rated for the sake of compensation ; but those laws 
do not rate or name any wheeled carriage, and, 
therefore, they might not have rated a rhodawg^ 
which would be as seldom stolen as a waggon, or 
cart, among us ; but it is somewhat markworthy 
that we English have no writing or tradition from 
our forefathers, the Saxons, that they met war 
chariots in the field of their fights with the Britons, 
though the first of them was as early as the 5th 
century. 

The Britons seem to have a rather clear idea of a 
good war-horse. In their opinion, he should be 
strong and round, bold-paced, broad-backed, large- 
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chested, close-thiglied, firm-hoofed, even-going, 
gently-proud, capering, and wide-nostrilled, with 
eyes grey. 

The usual shield of the Britons was a small round 
hand-shield, with a plain boss, the tartan, A tarian 
was, at one time, rated at eight-pence (two-fifths of 
a cow), but with blue or gold enamel, twenty-four 
pence, which is more than the worth of a cow. 
A buckler, a target, or arm-shield, beraes, aes, or 
asayar, is named by some British writers. 

By the laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud (Molmutius), 
the lawful weapons were a sword, a spear, and a 
bow with a sheaf of twelve arrows, which every 
householder was to have ready. The Britons, or at 
least, the old Cymry, had other weapons : as the 
dart, the lance, a dagger, and a long-bladed spear 
(Havnawr). 



DID KING ALFRED OR THE SAXONS 
DIVIDE ENGLAND INTO HUNDREDS? 

Many of our writers on English history and law, 
with Blackstone among them, have led us to believe 
that the Saxons — even King Alfred himself — divided 
England into hundreds and tithings. 

If Alfred, or Ethelred, or Ina, or any other early 
king, whose code is come down to us, had formed 

f2 
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England into hundreds^ we may fairly believe that 
80 great a work of government would have been 
made and set forth by his laws. It is not, however, 
to be found as an act of the laws of any of our Saxon 
kings, though the laws of Edgar and Ethelred speak 
strongly on the need of men being enrolled in some 
freohurh, whether hundred or tithing; though not 
as if frankpledge, or hundreds, or tithings were 
new things, but as if they were already known 
institutions. The hundreds had a hundred^s gemot, 
or court, and were called Waepentace or Weapon- 
teaching^ or drill-divisions, and they were for war 
and land-right; but had no hundreds-borough: 
while the tithings were for freohurh or frankpledge, 
and had no gemot; and might not have been formed 
till long after the hundreds. 

I am not aware that there are found in Denmark, 
or in Friesland, or Germany, or among any Teutonic 
tribe from which our forefathers came forth, any 
such divisions as hundreds and tithings, or any 
traces or histories of their boroughship. Tacitus 
does speak of bands of ten fighting men, or a kind 
of war-tithings among the Germans ; but we cannot 
learn from him how far they were meant for a 
safeguard of personal rights at home, like our 
English tithings ; and if the Angles or Saxons 
brought to Britain the division of land into hun- 
dreds, as a well-known institution of their fatherland, 
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it is a wonder that their fatherland neither retains 
the divisions themselves, nor any history of their 
abolition. 

Many of the heads or court-places of hundreds 
were at British barrows, or earthworks on lonesome 
downs. In Dorsetshire, are the hundreds of Cidli- 
ford Tree, a barrow on a bleak down ; Eggerton, an 
earthwork on a hill; Badbury, another such fastness; 
Hundreds-barrow, Row-barrow, Loose-barrow, Has^ 
ler, mounds or barrows. Among hundreds' courts, 
in outstep places, are Combsditch, a great ditch, 
running north of Whitchurch, Kingston, and Ander- 
son; Uggescombe, a hollow; Cogdean, a hiU near 
Wrmbome, and other outstep places, as Goderthom, 
Tollerford, Brownshail, and Redlane. Such outstep 
places were those also of the hundreds' courts of the 
Isle of Wight. 

Now, the Saxons, as farmers, were mostly dwellers 
on the lower ground, where they formed their ti&ns 
in the places of our own villages, and we have but 
slight grounds for believing that the hill-barrows, 
or fastnesses of the Britons, would have any strong 
claims, in their minds, to be chosen as the new 
heads of newly-formed hundreds. 

In the forming of our polling districts, or of our 
unions under the poor-laws, we never thought of 
forming such districts as ihai of Broad-etceleaze or 
Long-ditch^ or Ithe union of Big-harrow or WUlotO' 
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hrooh-inead, but we took, for the head of each dis- 
trict or union, one of the main populations in it, and 
called it after the name of the populous head. 

Many of the spots which were the old hundreds' 
courts are such as never had a thick popidation of 
Saxons, and some of them have never had an 
English house ; but it is well known that the 
Britons chose eminences for their Gtoydd/au, places 
of presence or appearance, or bard courts, which 
were usually holden on a handmade mound, called 
y Cruff y Oorsedd, or court mound, such as the 
barrows which still linger at many of the court 
places of our hundreds. 

The Welsh even now call the top of Snowdon 
Gwyddfa : — 

" Hawdd yw dVedyd daoow'r Wyddfa, 
Nid eir drosti ond yn ara.*' 

'* It is easy to say ' There is Snowdon,' 
But it is slow climbing up it." 

Either because it has been one, or because, as a 
height, is n' worthy pattern of one. The hill at 
Culliford Tree is a fair eminence, as it stands with 
the rest of the hundred, and the court moimd is 
precisely such a mound as a cmg-y-yorsedd, though 
whether like the others on the spot, it may be also 
a cairn, or not, I cannot tell. 

One of the Welsh Triads, the 37lh of the Triads 
of the Isle of Britain, states the' overwhelming 
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by the sea of a Htmdred— Cantref j Qwaelod— the 
Lowland hundred, which is said to have lain in 
Cardigan Bay, in the time of King Emrys, or 
Ambrosius, about a.d. 478.' It seems that the 
Cantref y Ghraelod was screened from the water, like 
some lands of Holland, by dams; and even now 
high ridges, like tops of old dams, which the Welsh 
call Samj show themselves at low water, and the 
largest of them, Sam Badrig, is often dry for 
several miles. Many of the Triads are so old that we 
can hardly assume that the word cantref ^ or hundred, 
which is thus woven into one of them, was unknown ' 
to the Welsh till after the time of Alfred. In the 
time of Howel Dda — ^the tenth century at the latest 
— ^the Welsh Cantref was composed thus : 4 erw 
(acres), 1 tyddyn (messuage) ; 4 tydden, 1 rhandir 
(shareland) ; 4 rhandir, 1 ga&el (holding or tene- 
ment) ; 4 gafael, I tref (homestead) ; 4 tref, 1 
maenawr (stone-marking or, manor); 12 maenawr, 
1 dref; 2 dref, 1 cwmmwd; 2 cwmmwd, 1 cantref 
(or hundred). It is true that whether the Cymry 
took the institution of the British cantref from the 
Saxon himdred, or whether the Saxons took the 
hundreds as they had been formed by the Britons, 
and kept their limits and Gwyddfau^ neither of the 
races took the under divisions from the other, for 
the British himdred is undershared into tithings, 
while the Welsh cantref is made up of a set 
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number of maenawr or manors, homesteads or 
hamlets, farm holdings, and ploughlands. The 
Welsh cantref seems to be built up of the shares of 
lower names, and not divided down into them, since 
we must be aware, on the slightest thought, that we 
could not take tracts of lands of equal or given 
quantities, and then make them contain the same 
tale of already formed ploughlands, farms, and 
manors at our will, although we might form suc- 
cessively the same tales of lower shares into eantre^ 
fydd. The Saxons may have taken the British 
cantrefydd or hundreds with their wyddfau for their 
courts, and afterwards formed tithings within them^ 
for it does not necessarily stand good that a tithiog 
is so called as a teothing or tenthing of a hundred* 
It may take its name from the tithings or tens of the 
free householders, for even in Dorset some of the 
hundreds have more and some fewer than ten 
tithings. The Saxons most likely found the hun- 
dreds already formed by the Britons for land rights 
and war service, and then formed within them 
tithings, or free-borough, ojr frankpledges of ten 
freemen for personal rights. 
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BRITISH TREATMENT OF CRIME. 

I have already said that it seems to have been 
the aim of the law with the Britons and Saxons, 
to offward wrongs from its people, or more^ espe- 
cially that wrongs should be righted, and this 
bears on a subject of much thought in our own time. 
One of our great social questions is, "What shall 
we do with our criminals ?" But as a way to an 
answer of that question, I would ask, " For what 
ei|d should we do anything at all with them ?'' A 
reader may be astonished at what he may deem so 
needless a question, since he may believe that the 
aim of what we call punishment is well known to 
all men. But I have heard two or three aims 
imputed to the law, in what we call the punishment 
of criminals, when it is- short of death. It has been 
said that it is for the reformation of the criminal — 
that it is for a warning to others — ^tha* it is for 
justice — that it is for the safety of the community, — 
and, therefore, I still believe that the answer to the 
question " What axe we to do with our criminals ?" 
will be best found in the way of a true answer to 
the other, " For what end should we do anything 
with them ?" or, " What is the true aim of the law 
action which we call punishment ?" I beUeve the 
true end of what is called punishment, is (1) the 
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o£^arding of wrong from the subjects of the law, 

and (2) where wrong is done, the righting of the 

wrong ; and that if any aim short of these be taken 

as that of the law, lawmakers will make mistakes 

which will bring on evil where they look only for 

good. 

If the law required a goring bull to be taken 

from a thoroughfare to a pathless field, or a mad 

dog to be tied up, it would not be for the end of 

reforming either of the animals, or of warning to 

others of their kind. It would be for the end of 

« 

offwarding, eyil from the subjects of the law. It 
may be said that if a criminal man were reformed, 
fiirther wrong would be so far ofiPwarded from the 
subjects of the law by his reformation. It may be 
so, but the question is — ^what is the true end of law 
action on criminals ? Is it the reformation of the 
man, or the ofiVarding of his wrong from others, or 
the righting of his wrongdoing ? Tell us that. 

A father, whose boy may haVe begun wrong- 
doii^ against others, may correct him i^o as to 
reform him. But then, the father's care all the 
while may be to keep his son, for his son's sake, 
from the evil of his wrongdoing, and that with little 
or no heed to the good' of others, or to the offward- 
ing of evil from the people of his land, or to the 
warning which other boys may take from his 
punishment. But, I say, on the other hand, that 
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tike mind of the law to a criminal is not rightly 
that of fatherhood, but that of justice ; and its true 
aim is the righting of wrong for the good of the 
wronged man, and not of the wrongdoer ; and here 
is the difference between the nfind of the law or the 
judge, and that of the chaplain or reformer. The 
law's, or the judge's true aim is only the withholding 
of the criminal from doii^ evil to other men, 
without any heed to the criminal himself; the 
chaplain's, or reformer's aim is that of withholding 
the criminal from working eyil to his own soul, 
without heed to others. And I do not belieye it 
will answer for the judge and reformer to take up 
each other's work, or to mingle one with the other. 
It may be from mistaking the true ends of law and 
justice that Christian men cavil with both in their 
dealings with wrongdoing. 

Many cry it is unmerciful to take the life of a 
murderer, or to punish a wrongdoer. But the 
truth is, that if law or justice follows its true aim, 
it is a power of mercy to those who are wronged or 
threatened by the eyil of the wicked man's mind. 
It is no power of mercy to him ; the only power of 
mercy to him is that of Christ, througb any instru- 
ment but law, which he has disowned as an instru- 
ment of his Spirit, though he has not forbidden the 
use of it to his Church. But surely, if A has 
wronged B, there is nothing against mercy in the 
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law wluch wins back for B, from A, a measure of 
what may be deemed the converse good to the evil 
he has wrought him. 

One may readily allow, and even declare, that it 
is xmmerciful to punish one man only for the good 
of others whom he has never wronged ; but then, I 
believe that the true end of the law in its action on 
a wrongdoer, is not a warning to others, and I 
believe it is unmerciM to the wronged man to 
leave, as our laws often leave, his wrong mirighted, 
while it works for the good of the wrongdoer, 
whether in his reformation, or otherwise. 

To the question, "What shall we do with our 
criminals,^' my answer would be, do as the Saxons 
and Britons did: Try to make them right their 
wrongs. I say, try to do it ; do it as far as you can. 
I am quite aware it would be hard to make every 
criminal right every wrong. But the earnest 
thought of a whole nation would soon find ways of 
working out an end which may now seem unattain- 
able. As the case is now, I believe a thief with 
two sovereigns in his pocket, may steal the only bit 
of meat from a poor man's house, and consume it» 
and may be sent to jail, where, though his money 
may be taken from him for awhile, it would be 
restored to his hand on his outgoing ; while the law 
takes no more care that the criminal should make 
good the wronged man's loss, than if he had enjoyed 
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his meat with his children. His wrong is to remain 
unrighted, and the thief's money is to remain 
undiminished. He may take of others' store, but 
the law will not compel hm to make amends out of 
his own. It may be answered : '' The man is 
punished for his crime ; you would not punish him 
two ways ?" Well then, make him right his wrong, 
and then pimish him otherwise or not, as you think 
fit. But why should not a criminal be punished 
two ways ? He sins two ways. He sins against the 
subject of the law, and the holder of the law, the 
Queen. And so well aware were the Saxons and 
Britons of the twofold wrong of a criminal, that 
they had the geald and gwerth to right the private 
wrong, and a fine called a toite or camlwrto for Ijie 
wrong against the king's peace; and if a man is 
convicted of murder, is not his life now taken as the 
geald, and his land confiscated for the toite f The 
question whether a man should lose both his life and 
wealth was raised in British times; but an old 
British lawgiver says, " Yes ; a murderer ought not to 
die in debt." It seems then, that the aim of our 
law shotdd be, to find some way by which criminals 
may be made by their goods or labour (if it be hard, 
painM, unhealthy, there is no help for it ; harmless 
men bear such toil for their bread) to right, either 
wholly, or in proportionate shares, all their wrongs ; 
and if a man's crime is so great that the toil of his 
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life cannot work amends for it, let him work 
amends to right it through life, or at least, till the 
evil of it is in some way removed from the wronged 
man. 

There is in the Bible a passage which seems to 
uphold the notion that the end of punishment is 
warning to others, it is 1 Timothy, v, 20, " Them 
that sin rebuke before all, that others also may 
fear.'' But the act of this text is not to punish, but 
to rebuke or convince, and, moreover, it is not the 
act but the publicity of it, that is to work for the 
fear of others. But, after all, it is to be hoped that 
others will take warning from the consequences of 
crime, and that criminals will be reformed: the 
truth for which I am writing being only that the 
true end of the law of crime is not the reformation 
of the criminal, nor terror to other men. The 
notion that the end of punishment is example or 
terror, has worked itself out in shocking atrocities 
in many ages and lands, from the flaying of men 
alive, down to blowing them from guns. And the 
notion that the end of the law iis the reformation of 
the criminal, has made crime beneficial to a man, 
and sent eyes to watch almost ev^ry pulsation of a 
criminal's Hfe, and ears to listen for every murmur 
of his uneasiness ; while the wronged man is left 
unheeded under all his wrong. 
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CHABACTER AND INTELLIGENCE OF 

THE BRITONS. 

Herodian says of the Britons, that they were war- 
like and bloodthirsty ; and Horace, that they were 
cruel to foreigners; but most likely we EngUsh, 
though we may deem ourselves men of a more 
refined life, should be found quite as' warlike and 
bloodthirsty, as were the Britons to the Romans, if 
another race were to bring in the sword against 
us. 

It may be more likely than wonderful that a boy, 
who has irritated another to mad anger, may call 
him a spitfire. Tacitus calls Britons, at the time 
of the rising under Boadicea, a fierce (ferox) pro- 
vince, though for fierce a man of a friendly race 
might have called them hrave. That the Britons 
were cruel to peaceful foreigners is not made good, 
though it seems that in the reign of Tiberius, who 
himself was not oyer mild, the soldiers of Germani- 
cus, who were shipwrecked on' the British shore, 
were taken up and sent safe home by the Britons ; 
and, by the law of Howel Dda, if foreigners were 
cast on shore by shipwreck, then for three nights 
and three days, while it was believed they could not 
know the Welsh language or law, nothing but 
restoration was to be required of them for their 
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theft ; and, by one of the Law Triads, a foreigner on 
trial was to have an adyocate afforded to him by 
the king. In our English times, the wandering, or 
benighted, or storm-beaten Sa^on, in the valleys of 
Wales, would hardly be treated at a cottage door in 
a way that would show the Welsh to be cruel to 
strangers. 

The writer with a friend was once walking up 
the yale of Neath, and came hot and thirsty to a 
little .alehouse, where he called for some ginger- 
beer ; but, as he was still very thirsty, he asked the 
good woman of the house if she would bring him a 
cup of cold water. She set it before him, and, with 
his Saxon notion of service at an inn, he offered her 
for his glass of water the price of as much ale. She 
up-straightened her short figure to its tallest stretch, 
threw back her shoulders, hollowed in her back, 
and tossed her head with the strongest feelings of 
wounded dignity, and strutted out of the room : " I 
take money for a cup of cold water; "Arian am 
gupan o ddwfr ! !" He called, and knocked table 
and door, to bring her back, but she wanted neither 
his company or money, and he slimk away a miser- 
able mercenary Saxon, under the Cymraes's highest 
disdain. 

Soon afterwards he read in the Salishury Journal^ 
August, 1856, that "the Water Company at War- 
rington, near Manchester, prosecuted a man in the 
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borough court for stealing as mucli water as would 
mix a seidlitz powder, which he wished to drink ! 
The magistrates, however, dismissed the case and 
gave the defendant his costs/' 

An old Triad, which does not seem to bear the 
doctrines of a fierce people, says, " There are three 
men on whom every one should look with esteem : 
— (1) One who looks with love on the face of the 
earth ; (2) on works of art ; and (3) on little 
children." 

The Welsh do not believe themselves to be less 
mild than the Saxons ; and, on the destructive bent 
of the Saxon mind, they have a saying, by which we 
may see ourselves as others see us : — 

" Chware Cymro digrifwch, 
Chware Sais angeu.*' 

" The play of the Welshman is iun, . 
The play of the Saxon is death." 

Another old Triad shows that the Cymry honoured 
the arts and learning — " The three ornaments of a 
land are (1) a bam, (2) a smithy, and (3) a school ;" 
and that the old Britons had a national school of 
poetry and mujsic, and that one of the declared 
works of the bard was the winning of truth and 
peace, and that in their Mth of soul-transmigration 
they held, that for cruelty a soul would sink low 
into the circle of evil fahredj bespeaks no little 
refinement of the British mind. 

G 
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A singular law of the tenth century shows the 
Welshman's regard to the rights of the public, and 
his love of mind-striking ceremony. If a man cut 
down a tree in the highway, he was to pay a fine to 
the law ; and if the king came that way, he was to 
hide the stump or root with Brethyn unlliwy a kind 
of one-hued (blue) cloth, which was to be bought at 
his own cost. 

Ceesar says that the Britons thought it wrong for 
a child (a minor, in puerili SBtate) to sit in public in 
the presence of his father, which may be formally 
true. By the laws of Howel Dda, a boy of less 
than fourteen years was nobody in law, and had no 
Yoice in the gorsedd ; and it was not till he had 
been received as a tribesman, after his fourteenth 
year, that he could sit at a gorsedd, or gathering, as 
a Briton of foil rights, either with his father, or any 
other man. 

It is hard to believe that CeBsar can be quite 
right, in imputing to the Britons the horrid law of 
a plurality of husbands. The law Triads clearly 
declare that a man shall not have more than one 
wife. It may be true that they were the laws of 
Christian Britons, but they afford no hint or trace of 
any older law that a woman may have many husbands. 
Were it not too true that such a state of social life 
is found amongst some tribes of Nepaul, our common 
knowledge of mankind would forbid our belief that 
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it could uphold itself on the earth: but it seems 
likely that in Nepaul it has been induced by infanti- 
cide, or other interference (through women's dowry 
or somewhat else) with nature's proportion of one 
sex to the other, and therefore an interference of 
which we find no trace among the Britons. 

Tacitus writes of Boadicea (Byddyg) as the wife 
of Prasutagus (Brasydog), and speaks of the wife 
and daughter of Caractacus ; and of Carthismandua, 
(Curtisfinddu) queen of the Brigantes, as the wife 
of Venusius, and tells us that she disgraced her house 
by her marriage with his officer Vellocatus, though 
it is clear that she could not have disgraced her 
house by a marriage with another husband, if such 
a marriage had been allowed and everywhere found 
among her people. 

In the law Triads, laws of husband and wife 
speak of each as the husband and wife of one mate ; 
and in those of divorce and widowhood, and the 
rights and offices of children, not a word leads to 
any insight into the polygamy of Caesar's Commen- 
taries. Howel's laws of divorce are very exact, 
and formed with as much forecast as that which 
gave us our new divorce bill. On a divorce with 
several children, two-thirds of them, the oldest and 
yoimgest, were the husband's, and the wife took 
the middle ones. Pigs went to the man, sheep to 
the woman; while the wife took the milk vessels, 
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«ul the Lv^odzul retained the moid-breviiie t^eUe, 
a(c4 the ]£/;ad-tabLe drxzikizig-wsre. TWe 
had thr; hi^ nere or nmge, and ssre ]iis 
mnall or^. He took the iqifwr nml'^toDe, aad the 
ladr the fiether one. He letamed the nDder-hed- 
rlin^, nhe bore off the tipper. She had die aealy 
and left her hxL^band the u n gro un d eom. The 
gef-^; and duclu, and all the eats but one, 
hen, and the hus^xaid had the hens, aad 

Hic We]«)h law9 caH a hooaehold, £ither, mother, 
and e<ipocially the children, Gwefy, a bed, which 
may only bear a reference to the children's birth, 
and may not outAhow the erils which we roe in the 
tr>o «eanty ftleejjing-rooms of some of onr poor. 

Tncituj) writes that the Britons who came against 
t)ic iiomanii under Boadicea, brought their wiyes 
and placed them on waggons as witnesses of their 
victory, which, however, they never won. But the 
war aroMc out of woman's wrongs, and the sword of 
vcnj^^jance was drawn by a woman ; and why should 
not women, therefore, have stood by their queen, as 
witneffMcs against the wrongs of their sex. 

The scafhring skill of the Britons, and their 
comniorco with Gaul, ore shown by Ccesar, who 
writers that they sent over forces on behalf of the 
Gauls in their wars with Rome, and when the 
first of CoDSor's ships reached the British shore, the 
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Britons were drawn up with caralry and war 
chariots on all the hills. What more than the 
Britons conld we do with onr steamers and electric 
telegraph, to leaye our foe free to take his own 
time and place of landing, and yet to be standing in 
array before him as he anchors by our shore. 

The old Welsh held iron working in high esteem, 
as smithship was reckoned by them, with scholar- 
ship and music, as a liberal art, such that if a slave 
were bred to it, he would thereby become free. 



BELIGION OP THE BRITONS. 

The religion of the heathen Britons was seemingly 
a belief in the transmigration of souls, or that souls 
do not die, but go from one being or state to 
another. They believed in three states or circles of 
being. The circle oi infinity with nothing but God, 
or which God only could traverse; the circle of 
abred or evU; and the circle of gwynved or happi- 
ness. They held that man fell by sin into the circle 
of ahred^ though he was not doomed to everlasting 
evil, but at length outspent the circle of evil, and 
came back to another chance of reaching the circle 
of happiness. For three things, says a Triad, will 
the lot of the dhredijeXi on man : — 1, a disregard of 
knowledge ; 2, a slighting of the good ; and 3, a 
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love of evil. He will £bJ1 for these things to an 
answering state of abred, and transmigrate back as 
at first. By knowing three things, teaches another 
Triad, there will be a waning and oyereoming of 
every evil and death — effect, cause, and agent; 
and this will be attained in the circle of happi- 
ness. Another Triad reckons three circles of being 
for man: 1, manhood or earthlife; 2, abred; 3, 
gtvynved. 

It is rather markworthy that these states of being 
are called cylck, circle, and that the Britons were so 
fond of the circle in their temples, their cameddau 
and crugau, and even their houses. Stonehenge 
was a circle of more than a hmidred stones, and 
that of Abury, in Wiltshire, was a great circle 
inclosing more than twenty-eight acres of groimd, 
with smaller circles within it. The largest Druid 
temple is that of Camac, in France. It is formed of 
400 stones in eleven rows, making ten avenues, and 
reaching in one place, continuously, for a mile and 
a half, though elsewhere the rows are broken. 
Remains of Druid circles mark the place called 
Stanton Drew, in Somerset, and there is a small 
one near Bridehead, in Dorsetshire, and another at 
Shap, in Westmoreland. 

The charge of polytheism against the early 
Britons, rests upon rather slight grounds. It does 
not appear in the old Triads, with the doctrine 
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of the transmigration of the soul. The theogony 
of most of the heathens sprang out of metaphors 
and personifications of the material and spiritual 
phenomena of the world, as when we say truth will 
justify the right, and justice follows the wrongdoer; 
or fortune mocks her votaries; we make them a 
kind of mind-gods, though, it is true, we do not 
worship them ; and, if we make an image of justice 
blindfolded, and holding scales, we make an emblem- 
atical kind of idol of justice, though we are not 
guilty of idolatry at its feet. So a Welsh saying is, 
" The father of wisdom is memory, and his mother 
reflection;*^ and " Groan, shout, and scream, are the 
three children of Gash, Tear, and Eend," 

CsBsar says the Gauls held, as they were taught 
by the Druids, that they were sprung from Dis; 
and, therefore, they marked their spaces of time by 
nights, instead of days ; as the Welsh say wythnos, 
that is, eight-night for a week, and we say a fort- 
night (fourteen-night) for two weeks. If 2)w is dark 
nothingness, as I gather it is, then all the world, 
and all of us are sprung, by Almighty creation, 
from Dis, 

It is quite true, as mythology tells us, that Echo 
is the daughter of Aer and TeUus, air and earth, in 
rocks and hill-sides ; that she mocks Jove's thunder, 
as may be heard in the echo peals of deep valleys 
among mountains; and that she cannot speak tiU 
one speaks to her. 
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It is quite true, again, that Vulcan (fire) came 
from Iieayen as lightning ; that he is lame on the 
earth, as he must be upholden by ^el ; that he is 
the maker of the thunderbolt, and the forger of 
weapons, and tools of steel and iron ; and that in 
the animal heat he is wedded to Venus (life, or 
beauty). 

Ceesar says the Gauls worshipped Mercury^ ApoUo, 
Mars, Jove, and Minerva. Mercury is thought, or 
mind-action ; and so it is true that thought is swift 
and so winged, and is the inyentor of music, and 
other arts, and the former of speech. Minerva is 
wisdom ; and so it is true that she sprang from the 
Divine mind (Jupiter's brain) ; is armed against 
the might and snares of evil ; and that, as Lucian, 
in joke, makes Jupiter say, Vulcan (inanimate fire) 
can never marry her. Apollo is the sun, brother of 
Diana, the moon; and it is true that, as constant 
shooters of rays of light, they are both archers. 
Mars is the fighting mind, or war, for which a 
British name is Bel, like the Latin bellum ; and an 
altar was once found in the north of England with 
the inscription, "Bel y duw cadr" (Bel, or war, 
the mighty God). 

The Britons might have learnt polytheism of the 
Romans. Many altars have been foimd in Britain to 
gods of British names, but with inscriptions in Latin, 
with the British name itself in the Latin form^ as : 
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To Deo Coddeo, Duw Oochwydd^— The Bed God. The 

Sim? Or War? 

To Deo Hogonty or Mouno Gad, or Moyn Cad.— Bull of 
Eight. 

To Deo Oeadio, Daw Gadiaw.— The Preserver. 

To DeuB Nodons, Duw Noddyn. — The Abyss. 

Csesar says tliat the Gauls believe that the Diyine 
will could not be appeased but by the life of man 
for the life of man ; and we, as far as we hold the 
doctrine of Genesis, ix, are of the same opinion. 
Caesar says they had settled sacrifices of men, who 
were burnt to death in great wicker images ; and 
that they belieyed that the deaths of thieves, and 
robbers, and other criminals, were most welcome to 
the gods ; and the truth may be that the Gauls 
burnt their murderers and other criminals, instead 
of hanging them, as we do ; though down to rather 
late years we burnt men for treason. But, says 
Caesar, when a supply of criminals was wanting 
(when was that?) the sacrifices took up innocent 
men. 

The good Roman says, the Gauls are much given 
to superstition ; and, so those who are taken with 
severe diseases, or are amid wars and other perils, 
vow to give other men or themselves for victims. 
It must be allowed that it is a low superstition with 
which one man kills another that he may overlive a 
disease; and a still more foolish one for a man to 
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kill himself, as a token of thankMnejSS that he has 
outLLyed a peril of life. 

The old Britons swore by the circle of the sun ; 
but eyen in the christian times of Howel Dda, the 
king's head huntsman might swear by his dogs, 
horns, and leashes. 

Tei;^:ullian a.d. 209, says those parts of Britain 
which the Eoman sword had neyer reached had 
yielded to Christ, and in the time of Constantine 
the three Roman proyinces of Britain had each a 
bishop. 

A Triad says there were three perpetual choirs 
in the island of Britain, one in Ynys Ayallach, 
Glastonbury; another at Caer Caradawc, Old Sarum, 
and the third at Bangor; and at each of those 
places twenty-four diyisions of singers took each an 
hour of psalmody, which was kept up constantly 
day and night. 



EARTHWORKS, &c., OF THE BRITONS. 

The earthworks and buildings of the Britons 
are of seyeral kinds: — 1. Fastnesses, Ccwau, for 
security from foes. 2. Mounds for law-gatherings, 
such as barrows that are heads of hundreds. 3. 
Mounds for Druid teachings and ceremonies, Cntgau. 
4. Burial places, Cameddau. British earthworks 
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have sometimes been imputed to the Eomans, 
thougli the Roman camp was offinarked from the 
British Caer by a clear difference of form. The 
Boman camp was a straight-sided reptangular pa- 
rellelogram, imless, in a few cases,, an angle might 
haye yielded to imhandy ground, as this is both 
the form given by Polybius, in his description of 
Roman castramentation, and also the form of the 
Roman works that are known to haye been Roman 
castra, as those at Dorchester, and other places 
with names ending in cheater. 

The British earthworks, Caerau^ followed the 
form of the ledge of their high ground, and haye 
sometimes two or three parallel banks, and ramparts 
overlapping the gateway, as at Maiden Castle. 

On stony soil, the Britons of the Roman time 
employed stone walls, as Tacitus shows us that the 
Ccier of Caractacus was waUed by loosely cast stones 
with loose fittings (rudes et informes saxorum 
compages), which were broken by the Romans with 
their Testudo ; and other Latin writers speak of the 
Caerau of the Britons of their time as lowland 
fastnesses, begirt by banks and tree-Hmbs or stock- 
ades, in the midst of woods or meres of water ; and 
if we believe, as there are good grounds for believ- 
ing, that the Britons of the first century, like the 
Cymry of the ninth, were farmers, with their home- 
steads spread over the lowland grass-lands, we 
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cannot readily believe that they had many closer 
gathered town populations, like those of our towns, 
as they had not that division of labour, which now 
affords a livelihood in the sundry handicrafts, and 
trades, and professions of our townsmen : and much 
less likely is it, that a purely farming nation should 
have many towns of great settled populations on the 
ridges of our chalk downs. If British farmers lived 
on the hill, cewr, for security from foes, where did 
they keep their cattle? All the fEirmers' house- 
holds that would make up the population of Maiden 
Castle, as a town, could not keep all their cattle 
within it, throughout the year, without a rather 
wonderful method of stall feeding. And if the 
cattle were roaming over a circle of many miles of 
land round the caer, one cannot well understand 
that state of the community in which the farmer's 
own life would be at stake from foes, if he lived out 
of the caeTy and yet that there was not as great a 
risk of loss for his cattle and herdsmen. 

The Britons, under Cassivelaunus, fled before 
Caesar, and gathered their cattle into his caer; and 
so, as catUe-stealing seems to have been one of the 
evils dreaded by the law with Britons and Saxons, 
the caerau might have been strongholds for cattle, 
from night robb^s — ^men or wolves — and especially 
in the upland summer feed. Or hill forts might 
have been tribe fastnesses at an early time ci 
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British life, where every pencenedl headed a little 
body of kindred, that might suddenly find it needful 
to fight out a quarrel of some wrong with another 
tribe ; but, though it is not easy to conceive how a 
settled population could win a daily supply of water 
within such a place as Maiden Castle, it must be 
allowed that the Christian Britons had a permanent 
town at Old Sarum, because they had, in its church, 
one of the three perpetual choirs of Britain. 

There are earthworks at the following places 
in Dorsetshire; — ^Abbotsbury, Badbury, Banbury, 
Bullbarrow (Stoke Wake), Cattistock, Chilcomb, 
Cranboume, Crawford, Dudsbury (West Parley), 
Duntish (Buckland), Eggerton (Litton), Flowers- 
barrow (Lulworth), Hambledon (Child Okeford), 
Hodhill (Stowerpaine), Kingston Russel, Knowlton, 
Lambert Castle, Maiden Castle, Milbome Stileham, 
Melcombe Horsey, Pilsdon Hill, Shaftesbury, Toller 
Fratrum, and Woodbury Hill. Now, if the Duro- 
triges, ia the time of Csesar, were one peaceful and 
law-bound tribe, against whom would they have 
built all those earthworks? Against the Beiges? 
But the BelgSB do not seem to have broken into 
Dorset. Richard of Cirencester makes the BelgsB 
to have lived in Hampshire and Wilts, and Ptolemy 
coincides with him, as he places the Durotriges 
south-west of the Belgse. 

Something may yet be learnt of the comparative 
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earliness of the hill caerau, by the discovery, in 
further diggings, of such remains as sunbaked 
pottery, and weapons, or of tools, as they may be 
of flint or metal ; and some clue may be afforded 
to the permanency of their occupation, by the 
discovery or want of cemeteries beside them ; for 
it does not follow that the few barrows once visible 
in a county had taken the remains of all its British 
population, so that we can never find cemeteries 
near the hill earthworks. 

The earthworks which we caU barrows or tumuli, 
may be of two kinds,, cameddau or burial moimds, 
and cnigau, or mounds for law gatherings, and 
Druid ceremonies or sittings, as those barrows 
which, like CuUiford Tree, are the heads of hun- 
dreds, and which, therefore, might have been crugau 
y gorudd^ or session mounds for hundreds, courts, 
or other law sittings. The crug y gorsedd, or 
council mound, was most likely the throne of the 
Druid in his teachings or promulgation of the law 
and faith, as the laws of the Isle of Man were 
formerly promulgated at Midsummer from a moimd; 
and among the Britons, on the first of May, and at 
midwinter, there were holydays, when fires were 
kindled by the Druids on barrows all over the land, 
and every householder was bound to quench the fire 
of his hearth, and kindle it again by a brand from 
the crug. Now, one would like to know whether 
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cameddau, or burial mounds, were taken for the 
crug y gorsedd and the Druid ceremonies, or whether 
the crug was always a handbuilt or natural mound, 
clean of the ^w&t of the dead. And this might be 
learnt, by comparing the barrows which are known 
to be burial barrows, with those that are the heads 
of himdreds, such as that of Culliford Tree, or such 
as those that may or may not be found (for I know 
not the spots) at Eggerton, Haselor, Rowbarrow, 
Cogdean, Loosebarrow, and others. 

The word crug is pronoimced creeg^ and as the old 
k and g have become tch and dge^ as in thee, thatch, 
rig, ridge, so creeg or creek would now have become 
Creech; and, therefore, I believe, that at Creech 
Grange, or Creech Barrow, and at Critchell and 
Creech St. Michael, there was, or is, a crug / and it 
would be worth while to see if there are any traces 
of roads to it from any villages or a town which 
may have been a British abode, and whether there 
are imder the turf, at any such mounds, any ashes 
of the British May fires. 

Of Cistveni there are two kinds; the undergroxmd 
cistvaen, which was a stonelined grave, and the open 
air cistvaen, a kind of cell framed of slabs of stone, 
and, in some cases, covered with sod; and these, 
when they are stripped of earth may be cromlechs ; 
and an old Welsh writer thinks they might have 
been prisons for criminals on the day of execution, 
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though some of them may be Druid cells. One in 
Wales is called by the neighbours a house, 2^ 
HUyd^ and another b. prison, Carchar Cynyg JRhwth^ 
Our word fnanor comes from a British one tnaen^ 
awr, a stone bound, or manor, offmarked with 
boundary stones. May any of these British land- 
marks linger on our land ? 



BARDS. 

The bards were the learned order of the Britons. 
It seems a mistake to take the Bards and Druids as 
two simdry classes of men, as the Druids were of 
the learned order, and therefore bards ; though, 
when, upon the conversion of the Britons to Christ- 
ianity, the Druids lost their office, the name of bard 
remained only on the other branches of the learned 
order. 

There seems to have been at one time three divi- 
sions of bards. The Druids fDerwyddonJ ; Ovates 
or Eubates fOvyddionJ, or philosophers; and the 
poets and musicians fPrydiddionJ, 

A bard's person was holy. He bore no weapon, 
and no weapon was to be holden naked in his 
presence. Caesar says : — ^*' The Druids are wont to 
abstain from war, nor do they pay taxes with 
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others, and enjoy freedom from war service, and an 
immunity from all things;" for which he might 
have said, with more truth, "from many things,*' 
since they had seyeral offices to frdfil to the State. 
Their freedom from war service, and some other 
worldly offices is exactly such as is granted to the 
clergy by English law, and it is no imcommon 
opinion that the sword is out of place in the hand 
of a Bishop. 

A Triad says : — " Three things are forbidden to a 
bard — 1st, to practise dispraise ; 2nd, to practise 
immorality ; and 3rd, to hear arms J* And another, 
" There are three injunctions of refraining on a 
bard — 1st, to sh\m sloth, as being a man of action ; 
2nd, to avoid contention, as being a man o£ peace;, 
and 3rd, to avoid folly, as being a man of reason.'' 
Another Triad is, "The three necessary duties of 
the bards of the Isle of Britain — 1st, to manifest 
the truth, and to declare it; 2nd, to maintain a 
memorial of praise for what shall be good and 
excellent; and 3rd, to make pe€ice prevail over 
anarchy and devastation." — Barddas, 

The Druid was first a primary bard fovyddj, and 
the meeting place of the bards or Druids was called 
the place of presence or appearance, Owyddva, and 
was on a hill or mound, crug y gorsedd, as the bard 
meeting or session itself was called Gorsedd. The 
Druids were sent out from the gorsedd of the 

H 
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primary bards to teach the people of the land, and 
a Triad seems to allude to the gathering of a crowd 
or congregation at the appearance of the bard at 
the crug, as it says, "There are three men who 
create society where they are — 1st, a hard; 2nd, a 
smith ; and 3rd, a harper." For the smith fy gov J 
of the olden times was highly honoured by the 
Welsh; tod wherever he set up his forge (with 
respect for his British worthiness, be it said that 
he wandered like our tinker) the people flocked 
with their old or broken iron gear, or orders for 
new. 

The ovydd, or primary bard, was sometimes a 
trucebearer, and in that office was called gal ovydd 
xmfoe ovydd. He wore a green robe, and a green 
adderstone, glain neidr ; and Diodorus Siculus says 
that his presence and voice would sometimes send 
back the swords of two updrawn bodies of foes. 

A poem, " Mic Dinbych," sings 

'* Oedd ef fy nefawd i Nos Galan 
Lleddfa^d y gan ri ryfel eirian 
A lien lliw clioSg a meddu prain." 

" It waa my custom on Newyear's night 
To soothe with song the war-bright king 
In a robe of green, at the mead feast.*' 

Caesar tells us the Druids were judges, and that 
if any man did not abide by their sentences, they 
excommunicated him, and that such an ezcommuni- 
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cation was felt as a very severe punislimeiit, since 
he was shunned by others as a wicked being whose 
presence or talk would contaminate them, and he 
was an outlaw " neque iis petentibus fas redditur." 
The Druids* power of excommunication, or outlawry, 
has been deemed by some a dreadful piece of priest- 
craft or tyranny, though it is exactly what must be 
left in some hands, or in the hands of the law, in all 
lands. 

Law is no law if there is no way of enforcing it : 
and we have outlawry for those who stubbornly . 
contemn the law; and if the Lord Chancellor docs 
not excommunicate men, many have been shut up 
in his gaol for contempt of his court. In 1850 
there were said to be twenty-four of such men, 
wards of chancery, in a bad sense, one of whom had 
been a prisoner more than thirty years, and only 
one of them less than three. 

Csesar thinks that Bardhood was formed in Britain, 
and carried from thence into (jaul ; and had learnt 
that such Gauls as wished to take it up, came to 
Britain for their training, which seems confirmed 
by the title of the fully-graduated bard, which was, 
" Bardd ynys Prydain," Bard of the Island of 
Britain. 

Csesar says the Druids of Graul met at a set time 
of the year in the lands of the Camutes, which was 
deemed the middle of Gaul, and sat to determine 
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rights and 'wrongs. This session was what the 
Britons called the Gorsedd-y-Bardd, or session of 
the bards, which was never to be holden at night, 
nor before anterth, or fog-clearing, and was one of 
the primary sittings of the island of Britain ; the 
other two being the sitting of the prince and people 
(the parliament) ; and the sitting of the convention 
of federation (congress of the small states). Caesar 
had also understood that in Craul there was a head 
Druid or bard over the bardic order, as there was 
in Britain a " Pendog-y-Drwyddion," arch-Druid ; 
or, " Pen-Bardd," arch-bard. 

A bardic Triad says, " There are three judges of 
the land : 1st, the harp-bard of the king ; 2nd, the 
king's father's bard; and 3rd, the herald-bard of 
the palace." A Welsh work on heraldry says: 
" The custom of the old Welsh heralds was to 
reckon learning of equal dignity with the noblest 
descent." 

The Druids or bards were not a caste, but an 
order, which was open to any youth, who showed 
trustworthy tokens of (awen) genius. A Triad 
says: — "Three things, without which none can 
be a bard — 1, genius (awen) for poetry ; 2, know- 
ledge of the craft of hardship ; and 3, good morals." 
Another early bardic Triad makes a bard of equal 
rank with a king. In another, he is ranked with 
the bishop, and harper ; and in the laws of Howel 
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Dda, lie was the eighth officer in the king's house- 
hold. 

The full bard waet called "bardd caw," or the 
banded bard, as he wore a band (caw) on the arm, 
below the shoulder ; and a Triad divides the bards 
into three classes : — 1, the harp bard ; 2, the poet 
bard; and 3, the herald bard; or, again, 1, the 
high bard, or bardd glas (blue bard, as he wore 
a blue robe, with a blue cowl) ; 2, the Ovydd, 
Ovate, or Arwyddvardd, herald bard, or Gwynvardd 
(white bard, as he wore a white robe) ; and 3, the 
Derwyddvardd (Druidb^rd), or Cylvardd. The 
blue hood of the high bard, or blue bard, was called 
Barddgwccwl, bard cowl ; and was borrowed from 
the Britons by the Druids of Gaul, and from them 
by the Romans. 

Martial xiv, 128, writes : " G^Uia Santonica vestit 
te bardocucidlo" — Gaul has clad thee in a Santonic 
bard cowl — a bard cowl of the Santones or Gauls of 
Guienne. The ruling bards were law judges, and it 
is markworthy that the university hood of a bachelor 
of law, is now a blue one. Our proverb, "True 
blue wiU never stain ;" in Welsh, " y gwir l^s ni 
chyU mo i liw," may have originated with the 
bardic blue. 

The office of the Bardd Telyn (harp-bard) was to 
praise God with string ; that of the Bardd Cywydd 
to praise in speech or poetry; and that of the 
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Herald-bard to praise in preserving the memory of 
great actions. 

CsDsar says the Druids were holden in great 
honour, which seems to be shown by an old Welsh 
saying, " He has not lost his way who strays to the 
house of a Druid." The wren is called dryw, 

m 

which is another name for Druid, and it is deemed 
imlucky to take its nest : — 

" Neb a dyno nyth y dry w, 

Ni cheiif iechjd yn ei fyw." 
" He that takes a wren's nest, 

Will have no health all his life." 

The Isle of Anglesea was formerly an especial 
abode of the Druids. It contains a place called 
" Tre-r-Dryw," Druid's village, and the abode of 
the Pendog-y-Druidion, head of the Druids near 
it: 1, Bod-y-Druidion, or Dinas-y-Druidion, abode 
of Lower Druids ; 2, Bod Owyr, or Ofyddion, place 
of the Ovates; 3, Tre'r Bardd, or Prydiddion, 
village of the bards or poets. 

When the Romans invaded Anglesea, the Druids 
met them in bright robes, with diadems on their 
heads, and long wands in their hands, and maidens 
with lighted wax-lamps dancing before them. 

Many of our old towns are said to have been 
capitals of Druiddoms, among them, Llundain, 
London; Caerwrangon, Manchester; Bliydychain, 
Oxford ; Caerloew, Gloucester ; Caerlleon ar Wysg, 
Caerleon on the IJsk; and Caerfyrddin, Caermarthen. 
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WHAT ARE THE WtlLSH TRIADS? 

It often Iiappens in the physical and spiritual 
world that things present themselves to the mind 
by threes. There are three rectangular axes in a 
solid, and three angles and sides in a triangle; in 
ratio, we have the equal, greater, and less; in 
quality, good, bad, and indifferent; in time, the 
present, the past, and the ^ture ; and in life, the 
vegetable, animal, and spiritual. There are three 
forms of insect life, the chrysalis, the larva, and the 
insect ; and three divisions of an insect's body, the 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen. In grammar, 
we find the agent, the recipient, and the agent 
recipient ; or the active, passive, and neuter voices. 
There are three primary colours; and there are 
three answers to a chaise of wrongdoing, denial, 
confession, and justification ; and in Christian fkith 
there is earthlife, hell, and heaven. The Trinity of 
the Brahmins, Brahma, Yishnoo, and Siva — ^whether 
they may be creation, life, and death, or what else, 
is another case of threeness ; and oixe of our 
himiorous writers says ''Three was the number of 
the Qraces, the Furies, the Fates, the Syrens, and 
the Qorgons. Apollo had his tripod, and Neptune 
his trident ; and one, two, three, and away, was the 
note for starting at the Olympic races; and the 
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ancients used to call thrice upon every corpse to 
know if it could start any objection to its bein^ 
interred." So again, Aristotle, in his Ethics, 
makeis virtue to be a golden or happy mean in a 
threeness of feeling or forms of action, with a 
yicioiis deficiency on one side, and a bad excess 
on the other. Confidence being a mean of Hnudiiy 
and rashness ; while temperance stands between 
apathy and fury; and tolerance between intolerance 
and indifference. Liberality is the golden mean with 
stinginess and j9ro/u»on, and kindness with cringing^ 
ness and arrogance. 

Now, the British mind, or, at least the mind of 
the Druids and teachers of the Britons, seems to 
have holden to the threenesses of things mxx% 
earnestly than that of any other people ; and the 
Druids, lawgivers, and other teachers, grounded 
upon them their teachings of divinity, law, and art, 
in which they delivered truths in clusters of three, 
which th6y called trioedd, or threenesses. It may 
be true, that after they had begun with trioedd of 
truths that naturally presented themselves in threes, 
they followed up their plan so far, that, in some 
cases, they formed triads of truths by arbitrary 
association ; but yet it is wonderful how often their 
Triads are well-foxmd threenesses of the world of 
matter or mind ; and how handy for the memory is 
the triad form of arrangement. 
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There are three kinds of men — 1, A man of Ood, 
who does good for eyil ; 2, A man of the world, 
who does good for good, and eyil for eyil ; and 3, A 
man of Satan, who does evil for good. Some of the 
Bardic Triads on diyinity and the soul must be 
very ancient, as they relate to the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, which was of course dis- 
placed by Christianity. There are three circles of 
being, 1, Cylch y ceugant— circle of infinity, where 
there is nothing but God; 2, Cylch yr abred — 
circle of evil, where all things spring from death ; 
and 3, Cylch y gwynfedd — circle of happiness, 
where aU things spring from life. For three things 
there will be a Mling into abred : for pride, to the 
lowest state ; for falsehood, to a proportionate 
depth ; and for cruelty, to a proportionate brutality; 
whence to traverse to humanity as before. For 
three things there will be a falling into abred : 1, A 
disregard of knowledge ; 2, A slighting of good ; 
3, A following of eyil. He will fall for these 
things to an answering state of eyil fahred)^ and 
transmigrate back as at first. 

Triads might haye been formed from time to 
time, as there was a call for them in the gathering 
of new facts, or the teaching of new doctrines. 
Some of them, therefore, may be yery old, and 
others are of later times. 
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Pomponius Mela had heard of one : — 

'* TJt forent ad bella meUores ;" 

** Stomas esse animas ;" 

'* Yitamque alteram ad manes." 

" To act bravely in war ;" 

*' That souls are immortal ;" 

** That there is another life after death." 

Diogenes Laertius got one of more accurate 
form : — 

" 2cj86ir rois 94ovs 
Ktd fiifiev KOKOv fpay 

1, To worship the Gods ; 2, To do no evil ; 3, To 
cherish fortitude. This answers to a known Welsh 
Triad: Tri cynghorion doethineb; 1, Ufyddlid i 
ddeddfau Duw ; 2, Ymgais er Ues. dyn ; 3, A 
dyoddef yn lew bob dygwydd bywyd. The three 
beginnings of wisdom : — obedience to the laws 
of God ; concern for the good of mankind ; and 
bravely bearing the evils of life. The three testi- 
monies of God as to what He does : — 1, Infinite 
power ; 2, Infinite knowledge ; 3, Infinite love. 
Three cases where there is most of God : — 1, 
Where He is most sought ; 2, Where He is most 
loved; 3, Where there is least of self. Three 
things on the increase : — 1. Light ; 2, Truth ; and 
3, Soul; and they will overcome all things, and 
there will be an end of abred (evU). The three 
laughters of the silly :t-1, At what is good ; 2, At 
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what is eyil; and 3, At what lie does not under- 
stand. Three things commendable in a man : — 1, 
To think well; 2, To speak well; and 3, To act 
weU. Three things a man should consider: — 1, 
Whence he came ; 2, Where he is ; and 3, Where 
he is to go. There are three Msehoods: — 1, 
Falsehood of speaking ; 2, Falsehood of not speak- 
ing ; 3, Falsehood of behayiour or action. There 
are three most precious things for man : — 1, Health ; 
2, Freedom ; and 3, Righteousness. The three 
springs of wisdom : — 1, Understanding; 2, Eeflec- 
tion ; and 3, Instruction. The three great drunk- 
ards of the island of Britain : — 1, Geraint the 
drunkard, King of Siluria, who in a fit of intoxica- 
tion set fire to the ripe com of his kingdom ; 2, 
Gtwrteym Gwrthenau (Vortigem), who, in his 
drunken reyelry, made over to Horsa, the Saxon, 
for his daughter Eonwen (Eowena), the isle of 
Thanet; and 3, Seithenin, who, in his intoxication^ 
let in the sea through the flood gates over the 
Lowland Hundred (Cardigan Bay). Law Tbiads : — 
There are three law-weapons : — 1 , A sword ; 2, A 
spear; and 3, A bow with twelve arrows. Three 
persons to whom the king should allow an advocate: 
— 1, A woman; 2, A foreigner; and 3, A dumb 
man. Three kinds of milk of no worth : — 1, Cats' 
milk ; 2,' Hounds' milk ; and 3, Mares' milk. 
Three things for a judge's consideration : — 1, The 
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plaint; 2, The answer; 3, The sentence. Three 
trees may be freely cut in the king's wood : — 1, A 
tree for a church ; 2, A tree for a spear for the 
king's service; and 3, A tree for a bier. Three 
excuses for non-appearance to a summons : — 1, 
Blowing of the trumpet for war; 2, A flooded 
river without bridge or ferry ; and 3, Bed sickness. 
Babdig Tkiads : — ^Three memorials of the island of 
Britain : — 1, The memorial of tradition ; 2, The 
memorial of song ; and 3, The memorial of writing.* 
The three primary necessaries for a poetical genius: 
— 1, An eye to see nature ; 2, A heart to feel 
nature; and 3, Boldness to foUow nature. The 
three tokens of the good of an art : 1, Its reception 
by the world ; 2, Its power in improving the world; 
and 3, Its excellence in upholding itself. Three 
things to be done quickly: — 1, Avoid a mad dog; 
2, Shun a quarrel; and 3, Catch fleas. Three 
things that prosper in the sun : — 1, Bees ; 2, 
Wheat ; and 3, Acorns. Three delays on the road: 

1, Nuts, or a bush of nuts ; 2, A squirrel ; and 3, 
A pretty maid. Measitres : — 3 barleycorns 1 fod- 
fedd (inch); 3 inches 1 palm; 3 palms 1 foot; 3 
feet 1 pace ; 3 paces 1 leap ; 3 leaps 1 grwn. 
Three foundations of wisdom : — 1, Youth to learn ; 

2, Memory to keep instruction ; and 3, Ability to 
use it. 

* In the original, coelbren, tallj, or rod carved. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE BRITONS. 

That the language of the BritonB was substantially 
the Welsh of our time, is clear from sundry facts. 
We have remains of two dialects of the Britons of 
Lloegr, or England, the Cornish, and the speech of 
the Britons of the north of England, and they are 
Welsh forms of speech ; and if the Britons of the 
two ends of England spoke forms of Welsh, we may 
beHeve those of the middle were men of the same 
tongue. 

Borlase and others have left word-stores of Cor- 
nish, and pieces of Cornish dialogue and verse ; but 
in comparing Cornish, or old British words, with 
Welsh, we should bear in mind that the spelling of 
Celtic words was formerly very unsettled, or very 
different from that of our time, and that we shall be 
misled if we compare the old and new words by the 
eye rather than the ear ; for if two spellings give 
the same breath-sounds, the sundry lettering of 
them is of Httle weight. The adjective Mater is 
written Maur by an old chronicler. Asser writes 
Oueis for Gun/s ; Nennius gives Cair for Caer. 
For the British name of Nottingham, Asser writes 
TiggocohauCy whereas it would now be written 
Ty-gogofawg : and his name of Exeter, Cair-toisCy 
would now be Caer-wyag, Then, again, the spelling 
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of the Bretonne, of Britany, differs from that of the 
Welsh, so that to the eye an Annoric word would 
seem to differ from a Welsh one, which to the ear 
might be of the same breath-sound. The clipping 
written in Welsh with dd is spelt in Bretonne with 
z, so that hardd and harz are the same breath-sound; 
and, imlike as the Welsh and Bretonne may look to 
the eyes, it is said that the Bretons and Welsh can 
talk together with it, and that when a vessel from 
Morlaix, in Britany, was lying in the ITiames, in 
1820, and the captain was invited to hear the 
harpers of the cymreigyddion, and a Welshman 
said to a Breton after the hearing of a well-played 
air, " Dyna ganu da." That was well sung, the 
Breton answered. " Na, Dyna chware da ; canu 
a genau; a chware a thelyn." No, that was well 
played ; canu for songs, and chware for the harp ; so 
correcting the Welshman's own Welsh. So it 
seems that some of the writers of word-stores, and 
pieces of prose and verse in Cornish, employed z for 
the Welsh clipping of dd ; and that Cornish, on the 
tongues of the old Comishmen was better Welsh 
than it looks, though even as it has been written it 
is clearly Welsh. The old song, " Where are you 
going my pretty maid ? Going a-milking, sir, 
she said !" is a translation of a ditty of the Cornish 
Britons, as it is given in Jones's Relics of the 
Bards. The following comparisons of Cornish and 
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Welflh will show the likeness of the British and 
Cymraeg : — 

Com, — ^Pes myUder eos alemma de Penrhyn ? 
WeL — ^Beth millder oes oddiyma i Penrhyn P 

How many miles are there from henoe to Penrhyn P 

Com. — Sirra, tray kans myllder. 
WeL — Sir, tri cant millder. 

Sir, three hundred miles. 

Com, — ^Bena dew gena why, gwra da, 
WeL — ^Bydded Daw gan a chwi, gwraig dda. 
God be with you, good woman. 

Com. — ^Blwth yee ew tri eganoe a pemp. 
Wei, — ^Blwydd yi y w tri ugaint a pump. 
My age is three score and five. 

Com. — ^Mi yee de mor gen oara ree, a pemp dean moy en 

cock. 
WeL — Mi buais ar y mor gan c&r yi, a pnmp dyn mwy yn 

cwch 
I was at sea with my relation, and fiye men more in a 

boat. 

Com. — Gten oU an collan, sirra wheg. 
WeL — Qim oil y calon, sir chweg. 
With all my heart, sweet sir. 

Another document of the sameness of the Welsh 
and Uoegrian is the Gododin of Aueurin, a poem 
written on a battle between the Saxons and northern 
Britons in the beginning of the sixth century. It is 
in the speech of the Britons between the Humber 
and the south of Scotland, and though it is here and 
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there rather obscure, it is still as much Welsh as 
Chaucer's works are English, and have been read as 
Welsh, and translated into English by a Welshman. 
Another token of the sameness of the language of 
the old Britons and Welsh is, that many of the 
names of persons and places given by Roman and 
Saxon writers, as well as the names of many of our 
rivers and valleys, and other spots, while they are 
of no Saxon form or meaning, are forms of Welsh 
words of clear and fitting signification. As Avon, a 
river; Combe, cwm, a valley; pen, mel, moel, a 
headlike hill ; iordyffordd, a way. At PuncJmowlej 
is the Britons j9onc (hillock) ; at Creech, is his creegy 
crug, crech, or mound ; at Shaftesbury, on Benport 
hill, is ^n&penporth, gate-hill, or gate front; and his 
porth, gate, still sounds at Wareham. His Dwrtcys, 
deep water stOl flows at Durwes-ton and his Wy, 
water stream, and Mawddtvy, deep water, still runs 
in the Way and Medway ; his Cors, bog, lies low, 
though it may be drained, and Corscomhe and 
CorsUy, and his itean, tin, is found at the Stannery ; 
and, lastly, we have in English, many words which, 
as they are not found in other Teutonic tongues, 
and are yet Welsh, must have been taken from the 
Britons by the Saxons. Alarm, alarm ; board, 
bwrdd; barrel, baril; basket, basged; boast, bostio; 
compass, cwmpas ; cot, cot ; carry, carlo ; cock 
(boat), cwch; crowd (fiddle), crwth; crag, craig; 
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dad, &ther — ^tad; pear, p^r; port, porth; mead, 
medd; mock, mocio ; to pall, pall; parl^ pare; 
summer (beam-prop), swmer; tassel, tasel; task, 
tasg. 

The Welsh or British language is a .clear speech, 
wiHi a great readiness for rhyme, and a touching 
melody in poetry. It abounds with clippings of n, 
and of di, our th in thee ; and with a peculiar one, 
the aspirated Uy and the gutteral cA, which in loud 
talk, is not very agreeable. Unlike the Teutonic 
languages, which mostly hold the accent (m the 
root, as in man, manful, manliness, the Weteh 
usually brings on the accent to the penultunate. 
The Welsh has holden its form far more perma- 
nently than the English, as the laws of Howel 
Dda, which were compiled in the tenth century, are 
in a language still imderstood by Welsh ears, while 
the writings of our King Alfred are, to untaught 
Englishmen, in an unknown tongue. 

Welsh is spoken by about five millions of people, 
and has some score of periodicals. Many utilitanans 
think that Welsh ought to be checked as a hin- 
drance to trade and free communion of thought 
I believe the English have heretofore tried to 
thrust English too halstily on the Welsh, since 
Englishmen have holden livings among Welsh- 
speaking populations, and, in opposition to our 
church articles, have offered them the ministration 

I 
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of the Word in an unknown tongue. Hence many 
have left the church, and withdrawn to Welsh 
services in chapels of their own. Whereyer the 
Welsh go in bodies they establish Welsh schools, 
and chapels for Welsh services. There are seyeral 
chapels for Welsh service in Manchester and 
Liverpool, and, I belieye, one at least among the 
Welsh of the iron works, near Newcastle-on-l^e». 
and Airdrie in Lanarkshire. 

The death of a language, which is nothing less 
than the quenching the free life of a race of man- 
kind, is a great, and one can feel, a sad, eyent* 
We, the English or Anglo-Saxon race are now, as 
the Celtic race haye been, m^hty on the earth; 
and who would think that the off-dying or out- 
quenching for eyer of our race and speech from the 
world, would be other than a sad eyent; and an 
event great in proportion to the work which we 
may have wrought among men. Let us fancy 
that English has been displaced in these islands by 
the tongue of an on-coming race ; and that, eyen the 
English empires in Australia and New Zealand, 
haye risen and outspent their life of thousands of 
years ; and that the only speakers of English are 
at^ last an old man and his wife, who cherish the 
tonguQ of their forefetthers, while all their younger 
neighbours speak the language of the dominant 
race. Th^ wife dies, and the old man himself at 
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length breathes his last prayer in the words, '^ Lord 
hare mercy upon me," and with those words, 
English dies for ever on the lips of her last 
son. So died Cornish on the Hps of Dolly Pentraeth ; 
and so, in a run of years, will the Manx language 
cease ; and so, in time, may Welsh breathe its last 
in the loyely valleys of Cymru. 



NAMES OP THE CYMRY AND BRITONS. 

The names of the early Cymry and Britons were 
significant in their own language, and taken from 
qualities of body and mind, offices, animals, places, 
and sundry other things. From Budd, gain, win ; 
Buddyff, the yictorious, name of Boadicea. Prom 
Bartj Fan, high, lofty, noble, a horn; Bleiddfan, 
noble wolf, as Ethelwolf in Saxon ; Buddfan, noble 
winner, as Ethelwin. Gad, fight; Cad&n, battle 
horn ; Cadwgan, our Cadogan. Cunobelinus is the 
Latin form of Qfnfefyn (Cunyelyn), the name of a 
British king, the CymheHne of Shakspeare's drama, 
who held sway in Britain in the time of Claudius 
CeBsar. The element Cyn in the name G/nfeli/n 
means fore, or excellent, or head, or a head, and is 
not unfrequently the stem of British names ; and 
Q^efyn is most likely yellow-head or the golden- 
haired. So Cynddelw, foreform, or prototype ; 
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Cynddylon, forewamer ; Cyndaf, excellent bleesiiig; 
Cyn^l, head-gain; Cyndrwyn, fine nose. Choaa, 
a lad, servant ; Melwas, yeUow (haired) lad; Giryn- 
was, £Eur lad. Gwr^ man, is an element of men's 
names, and especially of kings, since the king is 
sometimes called y gtor^ the man, by excellence. 
Gwrfelyn, yellowman ; Gwrteym, ruling man, Vor^ 
tiff em of our history ; Gwrthefyr, the Gortipor of 
our books. Mael.va»l, armour, win; Cadfiiel, bat- 
tle-mail; Brocfael, dinstriver ; Maelgwn, armourer; 
Cynfael, head winner. Teym^ ruler ; Cynteym, 
head ruler, the Kentigem of our history ; Caswallon, 
foe-scatterer, the Cassivelaunus of the Romans. 
From tal, front, comes Taliesin^ £Eur front; Tai- 
haiam, iron front, braye, as our Edmund Ironsides. 
Names from the body : Bronwen^ £Eur bosom, a 
woman's name ; Melyngan^ feiir, yellow. From 
the mind : LlworgWy humane ; Afanoy^ sadiess, 
or stream of sorrow, tears (a&r-gwy) ; Medrawdy 
skilful; Ehys (now JRees), ardency, ardent; Rkegedy 
bountiful; lorworth, precious. So it is a saying 
that '' by tre, pol, and pen, you may know Cornish 
men," as in the Cornwall British, ire is a Tillage, 
pol, a pool or lake, and pen, a headland, or hill. 
From animals : Bran^ crow ; Bieiddyd, wolf ; Bladud^ 
the founder of Bath; j&/M(ft(^, young wolf; Marchhi^ 
horseman ; Cynvarch, horsechief. Places : Morgan^ 
Morganawg, maritime, seaman, thence Pelagius, 
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the heresiarcli, whose British name was' Morgan 
orMorganwg; Jfynydbti;y, mountaineer; X/yr, King 
Lear^ strand or shore; Owain Gwynedd, Owen of 
North Wales ; Owain Glyndwr, Owen of the water 
glen, Owen Glendor. Kings: CtBog, wreath wearer; 
Ffamddfoyn^ flame bearer; Nudd^ mist; Pd^ ball. 
The distinctiye use of our surnames was often 
answered among the old Cymry by patronymics, or 
father's names, as it waa among the Hebrews and 
Greeks, as Ifor ap Cynan^ Ifor son of Cynan ; or, if 
there were two Ifors with others of the name (tf 
Oynan^ they might be distinguished by their grand- 
fiither's, as one might be Ifor ap Cyrwn ap Gruffudd^ 
and the other Ifor ap CytMn ap Caradog. Not 
unfrequently, however, men were distinguished by 
nicknames, like the Boman cognomen, as Caradawg 
VreichTras, Caradawg brawny arm, the Caractacus 
of history ; Bran Galed, Bran the hardy ; Morgan 
Mwynvawr, Morgan the courteous; Ghwyddno Ga- 
ranhir, Ghwyddno Longshanks; Ehydderch Isgolhaig, 
Rhydderch the Scholar, Beauolerc ; Tegau Eurvron, 
Tegau Goldenbosom, a woman's name ; Edeym 
Dayod aur, Edeym the Golden tongue ; Dafydd 
Hir, David the TalL In later times, ap melted into 
the fitther name, and made some modem Welsh 
names, Ap^Richard, Prichaxd; Ap-Robert, Probert; 
Ap-Bhys, Price. 
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LITERATURE OF THE WELSH AND 

BRITONS. 

I 

9 

There are records of nearly fifty barda and 
scholars in the first thousand years of our era, 
and more than seventy in the following six hundred 
years. Some of them are prince bards, and others 
earned names which bespeak their excellence, as 
Taltesin, Ben Beirdd — Taliesin, chief of bards ; 
Cynddelwy Brydydd mator — Cyndelw, the great 
poet. And of some, the works are still in the 
body of British or Welsh literature. 

The Triads of the Island of Britain bear events or 
traditions of some length of time, as from the third 
or fourth to the seventh century. Myrddin ap 
Emrys, the Merlin of our history, was a prophet 
bard in the time of the incoming of the Saxons, and 
therefore of Gwrteym or Vortigem, by whom he 
was made king or viceroy of South Wales. Myrddin 
ap Morvryn, a bard of the sixtli century, has left 
some pieces, among which is '* Yr Avallenau," or 
Orchard^ written on receiving the gift of one from 
Owenddolau ab Ceidio. The Oododin is a poem by 
Aneurin, on the battie fought at Cattraeth by the 
Britons of Deira and Bemicia, with the Saxons in 
the sixth century, when more than three hundred 
eurdorchogion, or golden wreathed nobles were 
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slain. There are poems of Taliesin, who strung his 
harp under the fitvour of King Maelgwn, in the 
sixth century. Some poems of Uywarch Hen, or 
Uwarch the Old, who is said to have spent some 
early years of his life of 150 years at the court of 
King Arthur. He was of noble birth, and lost 
several sons in the wars with Hie Saxons. 

The Englynion y Beddau, or memorials of the 
tombs of the warriors, are written in the ancient 
Bardic metre called Hen ganiad^ old song, or Tnban 
mUwr, warriors triplet, and record the graves and 
feme of about two himdred heroes. Fragments of 
song by Howel, son of Owen Gwynedd, David 
Benvras, Gwalchmai, about a.d. 1150, and Qru%dd, 
A.I). 1282. Laws of Howel Dda and others, the fbll 
code of Welsh laws as Hiey were compiled under 
Howel Dda, or Howel the Good, fcom earlier 
British laws as well as from enactments of his own 
reign. They are very exact, and of very great 
service to the British antiquary, as they show most 
clearly the state of civilization and form of life in 
which the Cymry were Hving in the tenth century. 

The middle age of Welsh poetry, when it was at 
its height, was from A.i). 1100, to a.b. 1500, the 
time of our Chaucer, who was bom a.d. 1328 ; and 
Wales had more than sixty divine bards or writers 
of godly poesy before the Reformation. Among the 
bards of those times were Gwalchmai, of Mona, 
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from 1150 to 1190. He followed Bioliard Cceux de 
Lion to the Holy Wars, and was a poet of the 
enmflon string of war. Elidir Sais (Elidir the 
Saxon), who was much in England in the time of 
liyweUjm, at the end of the 12th century; his 
works are mostly on divine subjects. Gwilym Ddu, 
JL.D. 1322, and Dafydd Ddu, a.d. 1340. The latter 
is said to haye foretold l^e railway between Chester 
and Holyhead. His prophecy has been translated :*-— 

** ni riM ft&d drees myaekt in Mona*! ide, 
Then in Gnrlleon breakfut for awhile ; 
In Erin's land my noontide meal I'll eat, 
Betum and sup by Mona's fire of peat." 

Dafydd Gwilym was bom at Uanbadam Fawr 
(Cardigan). He is called the Welsh Petrarch, as his 
theme is the loyely Morfydd, whom he lost by her 
marriage with a rich old riyal. He wrote on 
Morfydd 140 odes of great sweetness in language 
and feeling. Among later bards was Evan Eyans 
(Ifan Brydydd Hir), curate of Llanfair Talhaiam for 
some time, till the year 1765, and he had for his 
clerk another yersewright, Robert Thomas, who wa» 
a Latin and Greek scholar, though he had his books 
hung by a rope to the roof-beam, net^en. Dafydd 
Si<m Piers was another poor bard, who wrote an 
ode to the stars, which he saw one night through a 
hole in his roof. 
The MaUnogion, or child-tales, or romances, are 
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tales of a high order of &Qcy, affording a good 
insight into the minds and folk-lore, as well as 
the social life, of the old Welsh : emae belieye that 
they were tbe source of romances in Europe, and in 
the form in which they are come down to our time 
they must have been written about the 12th or 13th 
oentioy, as is shown by their forms of warfEure, and 
their weapons. Some, if not all, of the Mabinogion 
haye been translated into EngUsh by Lady Charlotte 
Guest. Many of them have been preserved in the 
Llyfr Gdch o' Hergest, the Red Book of Hergest, a 
mansion in the parish of Kington, Hereford, though 
it is now in Jesus CoUege, Oxford. 

The Welsh language is rich in proyerbs ; '^ Plant 
gwirionedd iw hen ddiarhebion," (Children of truth 
are old proyerbs), says a Welsh proverb. Saint 
Catwg or Cad(^, of Uancarvan, collected the British 
proverbs in a body, which was thence called the 
Wisdom of Catwg. The collection was increased 
by Cyrys, of lal, in the eleventh century, and again 
by Sjrpin Cyveiliawg in the fifteenth. More than 
ten thousand proverbs are still in British books or 
on 1^ Welsh tongue. Catwg was believed to have 
been one of the counsellors of King Arthiur. A 
Welsh grammar of Edym, the Qolden-tongue, 
compiled and allowed by a Welsh national board of 
language in the thirteenth century. Y Pum Llyfr 
Kerddwriaeth, or Rules of Bardic Poetry, by Dafydd 
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Bdu Athraw, in the 14th century. Drych y Prif 
Oesoedd, Mirror of the Early Ages, a history of 
the Britons compiled about the year 1716. Y 
Ffydd Ddifiuant, or History of the Christian Church, 
compiled in 1677. 

Dr. MaUdn (in his Tour, 1807) says, ''though 
there are accounted to be about two thousand books 
in the Welsh language, there are none of immoral 
tendencies, none that propagate principles of infi- 
delity." There may be in print works of about 
three himdred writers, though some of their writings 
are of little weight. In the Cornish language there 
are Borlase's Vocabulary ; Jordan's Creation of the 
World, with Noah's flood, two Church Dnunas, or 
miracle plays, ehware tnirJd; Pryce's Grammar and 
Vocabulary of the Ancient Cornish Language; a 
Cornish Song, given in Jones's Relics of the Bards ; 
and pieces of dialogue in other works. 

The question of the authenticity of some Welsh 
works of history and poetry, is still an open one; 
but while Hie accoimts giyen by Greek or Latin 
writers, of Hie Bards, or of the Britons, tally in the 
main with one another, they are not thwarted by 
the British language in her form, writings, or names ; 
and oneness of evidence is one token of truth. If 
Greeks or Bomans tell us there were bards, the 
word hardd is owned by Welsh, Armoric, and 
Irish. If they say there were DruidM^ the word 
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Derwydd or Draw is old in Welsh and South 
British (Cornish), and is yet holden in old names of 
places, such as Stanton Drew, Tre'r Draw, Maen y 
Draw. 

If the Saxons wrote that the Angles came in 
three eeols^ Qildas tells his readers that they came 
" in three eyals^ as they call them ;" and if the 
Saxons write that they were called in by King 
Vortigern, the Welsh declare that they were brought 
by OurVirigemy or Otorteym, which is, in Welsh, 
a significant and likely name of a king. If Greeks 
and Romans tell us there were Ovatea or Euhates^ 
the British name of their order, Ofydd (Oruth), . 
answers both to Ovatea^ and to EuhateSy or Ecvates^ 
as the word would be pronounced by a Greek. 

If the Welsh belieye that some of their Triads are 
very old, they answer in form to some that had 
reached Eoman and Greek writers. There are not 
known, it is true, any manuscripts of the works of 
the early British bards, such as Aneurin or Taliesin, 
by a hand of so early a time as that of the bard 
himself; but it does not follow that since the oldest 
codex of a bard's works may be of the twelfth 
century, it was the time at which he liyed or wrote^ 
unless we can make good a major proposition, that 
no composition is older than its oldest known 
manuscript, with which we shoidd lose the histories 
of Herodotus, and livy, and the works of the Greek 
and Roman poets, and even the Bible itselfl 
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The Britons came early into the Christian churchy 
and with a church planted among them, there 
would be catechumens; with catechumens, there 
would be teaching ; and with that, they would hare 
schools ; and with schools, books. 

In an old Welsh poem '' Mic Dinbych " (The 
Glory of Tenby), which has been referred to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the bard sings : — 
'* Isgrifen Brydain brydor bri^vn.'* 
'* The writings of Britain are my ohiof caie." 
Showing there were then known to him British 
writings of great worth. Bale in his Commentaries 
on Leland, says that '' among other books which, 
were destroyed at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
there were moste worthy monuments concerning 
antiquity, of seyeral British writers;" and it is 
not tmlikely that many British manuscripts went 
the way of two noble libraries which were known 
by Bale to have been consumed by a merchantman, 
on his wares, instead of gray paper. 

CsBsar imputes to the bards of his time the 
common use of tongue-tradition, in the ongiving of 
bardic compositions, and an old Welsh bard claims 
a knowledge of nine hundred songs ; and Nennius, 
the British historian, gives as the source of some of 
his history, the ancient traditions of his people or 
forefathers. A writer on the Tarentella dance of 
Naples, says of the songs which are sung by the 
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dancers, that most of them are very old, and but few 
have been written, or transmitted otherwise than by 
tongue. 

The five books of poetry by Davydd Dhu Athraw 
in the fourteenth century, declare that Tftliesin 
formed the five best metres, and that ten others 
were formed by later bards. Taliesin's metres were 
those called Toddaid, Qwawdodyn byrr, Kyhydedd 
hir, Kyhydedd yerr, Hupunt byrr; and by some 
they are called the fire chairs of yocal song ; and it 
it is clear that Taliesin wrote before any poets in 
whose works these metres, or the ten later ones, are 
foimd. 

Merddin, Llywarch Hen, and Aneurin, speak of 
the torch as the badge or ornament of the nobles of 
their time. In the laws of Howel Dda, every kind 
of body-gear is named for its law worth ; a girdle, a 
small-ring, an arm-ring, jewels, a comb, a sword, a 
shield, a robe, and shoes and boots, and yet the 
torch is unknown to the law, and therefore it seems 
to have been given up as a badge of nobility. 
This affords a presimiption that bards who wrote of 
the golden torch as body-gear of their time, wrote 
before the tenth century, though it is true that 
Cynddelw, in the twelfth century, uses the word 
eurdorehogion^ with Dertoydon, very likely only by 
traditional meaning for noble and sage, and it is 
said in the twelfth century, that there was a Lord 
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wlio wore a golden torch, but his torch seemB then 
to have been markworthy, as it gave him a nickname, 
aurdorchog, or golden wreath. 



POETRY OF THE BRITONS AND WELSH. 

Bardship was a national school of poetry and 
music, with divinity and science, and one may 
readily believe that if the finest minds of the nation 
were trained and worked in the art for hundreds of 
years, they, at least, brought it to some kind of 
excellence. The richness of the British language, 
and its readiness for rhyme, helped the bards to a 
great refinement of verse, and in the golden age of 
British poetry in Wales, from the time of Gry%dd 
ap Conan, who ordained the Eisteddvodau in 1100, 
to the thirteenth century, a Welshman's praise of 
Welsh poetry was almost true : — 
** "Ni phroyais dan fihr&fen 
Gwe mor gaeth a*r Qymraeg wen." 

'* Than Cambrian yerae, below the eun 
Ko web of song is finer spun." 

A Triad says the three truths of song are — 1, 
True &ncy; 2, True arrangement; and 3, True 
metre. And another : — ^The elements of song are 
— 1, Speech ; 2, Fancy ; and 3, Metre. It is 
thought that one main kind of the old bardic verse 
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among the Britons was that called the Hen Gantad^ 
old song, or Triban mthoTj warrior's triplet, a verse 
of three lines, all of one endrhyme. It is the verse 
of the Englynion j Beddau, or verses of the graves, 
memorials of old British worthies : — 

« Fiau 7 bedd 7 Llethr 7 Bryn P 
Llawer ni's gwjr^ ai gofyn ; 
Bedd i Ood, mab CynfelTiL" 

" Whose the graye on Lletlir 7 Bryn P 
I*ew know who or whoee dear son ; 
Coel the Bon of Opx&HyiL" 

There are three kinds of Englyn with alternate 
rhyme, and of another species of verse, called 
awdlauy there are five metres employed by Taliesin, 
the head of the bards in the sixth century; four 
more were brought in by Cynddelw, the great bard 
of the twelfth century; another was soon after 
taken up by Einion; and two others were formed 
by Davydd ap Edmwnd, in the fift;eenth century. 
His two metres are the bards' feat, Oorchesi y 
Beirdd^ and the Tawddgyreh Cadtoynw^ — the soft 
recurrent chain-rhyme. All these forms of verse 
have pretty variations of measure and rhyme. 

The Englyn is the epigram of the Welsh bards, 
who win write Englyniom on any striking object or 
incident, as a new house, a bridge, a dog, a horse, 
a broken-down cart wheel, or even a swollen £Bu;e. 
An Englyn of the form called the Unodl Cyrch, or 
one-rhyme recurrent :— 
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** Of er'fj wrongfal word and d09d 
Some eyJl is at last the meed, 
And who can tell of whose kind hand 
He yet maj stand in sorest need,'* 

There are three other forms of the one-rhyme 
Englyn. 

The bards* feat is a stanza of six lines ; the 

second and fourth syllables of each three are of one 

rhyme, and the third rhymes with the sixth. The 

following gorchest is only a pattern of the Welsh 

verse ; it is not given as affording any instance of 

the bardic awen (poetic spirit) : — 

. " The day is bright, 
The May is white, 
The hay is light, but woe is me ; 
The dead will keep 
Their bed so deep, 
With head asleep, below the tree." 

The soft recurrent chain-rhyme, Cadwynodl : — 

In 8welt*ring day, with sky bbbene, 
When woods are obbbn', in flow'ry Jfoy; 
O let me etray throngh lanes betwzef 
High trees that screbn my airy tpoy." 

We are not led back by the oldest Welsh poetry 
to any time when it was not tuned by end-rhyme, 
and, therefore, we believe that modem nations, with 
whom the ornament is now so common, owe it to 
the bards. Cymmeriad, or Resumption, and Oyng- 
hannedd, are ornaments oi Welsh verse. They are 
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skillfiil kinds of dipping rhyme or alliteration, and 
Bardic cynghanedd has neyeV been taken up by the 
versewrights of any language but the Celtic, nor is 
English of a form pure enough to receive it in its 
fullness. As a token of the exactness of old Welsh 
verse, the grammar of Edeym, in the fourteenth 
century, which gives all the metres and rules of 
cynghanned, contains more than sixty Triads of 
song which are canons of the art. Oi Onomatopeia 
there is a most deVer instance in tiie following 
englyn on a kiss. The very lips of the reader, by 
the recurrence of the v, seem to be sipping nectar:^' 

*' SippiaB yddd, gwiwredd gyrion, go yaswedd, 
Gweyusau melysion ! 
Daw a ywriodd diyerion, 
Mdl-gayod, hyd dayod hon.** 

Which has been rather £reely translated : — 

" From lips delicious in their bloom, 
Bich mead I sipp'd that breath*d perfume, 

An' kindling rapture drew ; 
For Heay'n h&th on my £ur one's lip. 
Which e*en the bee may loye to sip, 

DistiU'd ambrosial dew." 

The bards held poetry fprydyddiwthj as a high 
art, and did not bestow its name on every kind of 
verse. There were three branches of vocal song, 
Cerdd Dafawd^ tongue music, as they called verse : 
1, Clerwriaeth, minstrelsy; 2, Teulutoriaeth^ home- 
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mmg; nd 3, Prydyddiaeik, Tfodry. It ins tibe 
proTiiice of tiie poet to eommend, ed^nte, bestoir 
praise, md joy, and g^OEiy. "A poet ong^t not to 
coneem hhniifilf witii ejerwriaetk^ once it belongs to 
a minstrd to satiiue, depreciate, shame and re- 
proach." Thence they made the fafosbiesB of poetiy 
to be onty the good and beautifiil; and obeoene 
songs, and coaise satires, with, their ribaldry and 
pro&neness, were not ranked with poetf , nor 
aDowed to the poet, but left to the CKovr, or 
minstreL What lack of refinement is shown in the 
Britisb mind by these fiicts? With ns a work is 
too often rated by its sale rather than its higb 
aim. 

Among the canons of poetry in the work of 
Edeym, is the following: — '*The spiritoal powen 
belonging to a poet are obedience, habitoal gene- 
rosity, chastity, spiritual loye, moderation in meat 
and drink, mildness, and godly diligence. These 
are contrary to the seven deadly sins, namely : 
pride, haughty malice, covetousness, fornication, 
luxury, anger, and sloth, which corrupt the genius 
of poetry, and blimt the senses." 
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TRIBES OF THE BRITONS. 

Some writers talk as if the sundry states or tribes 
of tlie Britons were ' men of different blood, or 
o£&prings of differ^it Celtic stocks ; whereas many 
of their tribe names were clearly local epithets, like 
our words hUknen, valemen, islanders, or fenmen; 
and as a man in South Dorset, when he teUs one 
that there were many vdUmen at a county gathering 
at Dorchester, takes the valemen all the while to be 
as much Englishmen as the hillmen; so neither 
does it foUow that the CanHi and Brigantes were 
not all equally Britona of the same blood and 
speech, for Caint, in British, is a plain, and Y 
Cainiwyry which the Saxons made Cenitcara, means 
only men of the plain ; and Brig is a highland, and 
a Brigant, whence we have the Latin Brigantes, and 
Brigand, a mountain robber, is a highlander. So 
the AUohroges are foreigners, AU-fro-awg, men of 
another land (AU-hro) ; and Richard of Cirences- 
ter says, very imderstandingly, of the Belg<B, that 
all the Belg8B are AUohroges or foreigners. The 
Damnonii of Devonshire were tiie men of Dgvnainf, 
the plural of Dyvn, the hollows or dells ; and from 
Dgvn, we have Devon ; and Bemicia was in British 
Brynaich, the uplands, from Bryn, a hill ; while the 
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Ordovices were the men of Ar Dwyv, on tke Dwyv, 
or river Dee. 

The Durotriffes we may suppoBO were dwellers by 
the water, Dwr-ttigiawdioyr ; and thence, as Richard 
of Cirencester, a Briton, says, they were sometimes 
called MoHni (from Mor^ the Sea). He says their 
capital was Dnrinum (from Dtrr, water), which has 
been taken for Maiden Castle ; though I am becom- 
ing more and more convinced that Wareham was 
the Dnrinum, the capital of the Durotriges. A 
lane or street leading out of Dorchester, to the old 
Wareham road, is yet called Dum lane, or Dumgate 
street, and Dwm-street, or Dum-gate, woul^ mean 
the street or lane leading to Dum, as the Bridport 
or Weymouth road is the road leading to Bridport 
or Weymouth. So Asser says Wareham is between 
the two rivers Fraim and Trent, in the district called 
in British Dum-gueis, Dwm-gwys, but in Saxon 
Thom-saetta, or, as it is called by another Saxon 
writer, Dom-satta, or Dor-seetta, now Dorset. The 
British for water is Dwr, not Dwm; and I have 
long been puzzled with the n of Dum, for we can- 
not get rid of it, as it meets us in DttmAsax&y 
Z>tim-gate-street, in Richard of Cirencester's Duri- 
f)um, in the Roman Dumovaria, in Asser's Dum- 
gueisj and in the Saxon Thomsaetta and Domssetta. 
AU, however, seems pretty clear, if we take it that 
Wareham was the capital of the Durotriges, and 
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that, as the Bretons of France call the bay or inlet 
of Vannes, Morlnhafi, "Little Sea," so the Durotriges 
called the inlet of Poole Harbour, Dtvrin, the 
"Litde Water," or "Little Sea;" or Morin, the 
"Little Sea:" and that then their bay gave its 
name to the town, and the capital gave its name to 
the district, a case of which we find instances in 
most times and places, from the state of Athens to 
that of New York. The Britons may have called 
the state or district Dwrin-gwys, the Little-water- 
shire, as the Saxons call it Domsisttas, now Dorset. 
The authority for Dwrin the diminutive by in of 
Dwr, is found in the grammar of "Edeym, the 
Golden-tongiied," lately printed by the Welsh MSS. 
Society. This theory does not forbid the fact that 
the Bx)man station Dumovaria was Dorchester, 
since the Britons might call the men of the whole 
district Dwrin-toyr, Dwrin-men, and Dtorin-ioyr 
might have become the Bx)man Dumovaria, as the 
place of some tribe of the .Dwrin-wyr, or Dorset- 
men. 

If we take Wareham to have been the capital oi 
the Durotriges, we can understand why it was so 
early a place of great name among the Saxons ; and 
why the walls or earthworks of Wareham should 
betoken British handywork in their form, and need 
not be imputed to the Saxons, who were not builders 
of earthem ramparts. No one can take tiie monu- 
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mental Welsli alphabet, collected from Welsh crosses 
aad tombs of about the sixth century, as it is giyen 
in the grammar of Edeym, the Golden-tongued, and 
compare it with the incised stone which was found 
in the old church at Wareham, and is now placed 
in the wall of its not over-worthy successor, with- 
out taking the Wareham inscription to be a British 
one of about the time of the monumental alphabet. 
Maiden Castle I belieye to have been an antiquity, 
cyen in Koman times. I Mrly own that I have till 
very lately taken up as an established truth, the old 
tale that Maiden Castle was the capital of the 
Durotriges at the incoming of the Romans, but it 
will not stand, like Wareham, with the statements 
of all the old writers. Maiden Castle is not by 
water ; and Richard of Cirencester says the land of 
the Durotriges reached (westward) as far, and only 
as far, as VindeUa (Gwyn-dylan, Fair Sea ?) which 
is taken to be Portland; but a line drawn north- 
ward from Portland would hardly take in Maiden 
Castle; and it is not very likely that the Morini 
would have their capital on the very edge of their 
state or even out of it. 
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WABEHAM AND DUBN GUEIS. 

I may add to my former notes, in which I have 
taken Wareham for the capital of the Dnrotriges, 
that in Asser's name of Dorset, Dum-gueis^ the 
word gveis^ as he spells it, would answer two Welsh 
words in modem spelling, Gwyt^ deep, and (rtry^, 
a district or shire ; but, as he says that the district 
was caUed Dum-gueis, and that the Saxons called it 
Thom-satta, and Satta is a word of like meaning as 
gwys, it is to be taken in the sense of gtcys^ a 
district or shire. If Asser is r^ht — and, as he was 
a Briton, what Saxon is to gainsay him ? — ^he shows 
us that the Britons had districts or shires answering 
in some way to our shires, and that the language of 
the Britons of Dorset was substantially the same as 
that of the Welsh and Celtic Cornish. 

It has been thought that the Durotriges were so 
called as living by the channel or sea on the shore 
of Dorset ; but as the Britons of Sussex, or Devon, 
or any otiier sea-bound shire were also Durotriges^ 
the name as that of the whole sea-bound district 
does not seem distinctive enough for the case; 
whereas the naming of a town from its bay or river, 
and a state or shire from its capital, is known in our 
own day, and seems to me to have taken place in 
other districts of old Britain : for I take it that the 
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Southampton water was called by some such name 
as jintdn, which, if an were the negative affix, 
would mean the wayeless water, or, if an were the 
Lloegr article, it would mean the wave or tide 
water. The name of Poole was clearly bestowed 
from its water, and the Saxon name of Wareham, 
from toaer, a fishwear, seems to betoken a fishing 
place on Poole Harbour, or the mouth of the 
From^. 

Maiden Castle never seems to have been named 
at all by Saxon writers, and therefore not as an 
abode of a large British population ; and whereas 
they always, I believe, called the Roman stations 
ceasteTy (our ending cheater^) from the Latin eastra^ 
they did not call Wareham by any name that 
betokened the place of a Eoman camp ; and so they 
seem to have known that the walls of Wareham 
were a British, and not a Boman work : and the 
Saxon writers make Wareham to be holden in their 
time by the Saxons, and attacked by the Danes,' as 
the head or outlet of a considerable population. 
Ethelwerd, the Saxon writer, tells us that when the 
pious king Bertric was ruling over Wessex, and the 
harmless people were spread over the plains, yoking 
their oxen to the plough, suddenly there arrived on 
the shore a fleet of Danes, not large, but of only 
three ships. When this became known, the ealdor- 
man, or sheriff, whose name was Beadherd, and who 
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. was dwelling at the town of Dorchester, leapt on 
his horse, and rode, with a few men, to the haven 
— (Wareham ?), thinking that they were merchants 
rather than foes, and hade them go to the king's 
city — (Winchester ?), but he was slain on the spot. 
This was their first arriyal. The Saxon Chronicle 
makes this incident to haye taken place in the year 
787: — "In his [Bertric's] days, first came three 
ships of Northmen, out of Heretha-land, and then 
the reve rode to the place— [Wareham ?], and would 
have driven them to the King's town — [Winches- 
ter ?], because he knew not who they were ; and 
they there slew him. These were the first ships of 
Danishmen which sought the land of the English 
nation.'' 

From these two accounts, which tally one with 
the other, we learn pretty clearly that the inroad 
of the Danes was upon Wareham ; a token of its 
high standing in the west, if not among all the 
towns of England. It may be answered, "Aye, but 
the Ealdorman or Reeve (now Sheriff, Scir-gere£Ei) 
lived at Dorchester; and, therefore, Dorchester 
was the Saxon capital of the shire." Be it so. I 
believe Dumovaria was the head station of the 
Romans among the Dtortn-wyr, or people of Dwrin- 
gwytj and that Wareham was the British capital of 
the Dwrm-wyr, The Saxons might have taken 
Dorchester as their law town, while Wareham was 
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yet their main hayen. In 876, the north Danish 
army at Cambridge came down into Dorset, and 
joined tiie western one at Warehanl. The Saxon 
Chronicle sap, ** Stole away to Wareham, a fortress 
of the Saxons," and plimdered most of the neigh- 
bourhood. Asser says they came to Wareham, -^ 
where there is a monastery of holy maidens, 
between the rivers Fraun and IVent^ in the district 
which is called Dumgueis, but in Saxon, Thomaata, 
placed in a very safe situation, only that it was 
exposed to danger on the western side from the 
form of the groimd. Alfred made a treaty with 
them, and they swore, by their bracelets or rings, 
to leave the kingdom, but went on to Exeter, or, as 
the Saxon Chronicle says, '' Came to Exeter, from 
Wareham;" or, in another place, ''That those that 
were horsed, stole away by night from Wareham to 
Exeter;" for Asser tells us that some went on 
horseback and some by water, and that 120 ships of 
the saefarers were wrecked at Swanwich. 

In 982, Wulfwina, an abbess of Wareham, died, as 
did Herelufa, abbess of Shaftesbury. In 998, says 
the Saxon Chronicle, " The Danes went again 
eastward into Frome-mouth, and everywhere they 
went up as £ar as they would into Dorset." In 
1013, Canute came down from Kent to the mouth of 
the Frome, and plimdered in Dorset, Wilts, and 
Somerset, and afterwards the Saxons fought a 
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drawn battle with him at Penn, near Gillingham, 
though I rather think it was at Pen Isomer, near 
the Parrett. 

Of Maiden Castle we read nothing from the pen 
of Saxon or Roman. That it was a fortress of a 
British people, like the other hill earthworks of the 
county, I believe. That it was Durtnum, 1 have 
yet to leam. 



WHO WERE THE ANCIENT GERMANI 
OR GERMANS, AS DISTINCT FROM 

THE CELTS? 

Caesar, Tacitus, and other Latin authors, speak 
much of the Germani, as a Teutonic people, but the 
Teutonic nation that we now know as Germans, call 
themselves Deutseh; and there are but slight groimds 
for believing that they ever called themselves Ger- 
man, 6r that Germani is a Teutonic word. 

Who then first bestowed the name of Germani on 
the tribes of Germany, or of the banks of the 
Rhine ? We say the Gauls, or a Celtic people ; 
since the words German and AUman, or AUemanni, 
another name for Germians, are Celtic words. In 
Welsh, All-man and AUtud is an outlander, foreigner, 
or stranger ; a man of faUj another (man J place, or 
a man of faU) another (tvdj district, or region ; 
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and QtT-man is a man of fOerJ near (man) place, 
or a neighbour ; and so I conclude that the Gauls 
called some near tribe by the banks of the Bhine 
German^ and more remote ones AUman ; but whe- 
ther those tribes were of Teutonic or Celtic blood, 
the names cannot show us ; albeit German^ though 
not AUman^ in the mouth of a Celt, would be as 
likely to mean a Celt as a Teuton. 

Tacitus says that the name of Grerman was only 
lately bestowed, though some Teutonic tribes beyond 
the Bhine were called Germani in Caesar's time ; 
and he writes that the tribe that came over the 
Bhine and drove out the Gauls was called Grermani, 
so that it seems as if the Gauls had called the 
Teutonic tribes nearest to them over the Bhine, Ger- 
man^ or neighbours, as we talk of our neighbours 
the French. Then Tacitus tells us that the name 
Germani, which was at first that of a tribe, and not 
of a race, gained ground by little and little, till they 
were all called Germans, by a name found and 
chosen at first by the conqueror, for the sake of 
smiting foes with ^ fear, and then by themselves ; a 
passage of no very dear meaning. K he means 
that all the Gauls who were driven out of Gaul by 
the Tungri, were called Germans, he does not tell us 
how the men of the great Teutonic land beyond the 
Bhine were called Germani ; nor is it easy to 
understand how the name of Germani could be 
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invented or chosen by the conquerors for the sake 
of fear, unless it had already been that of a tribe 
that were feared by the Gauls ; since if we hear for 
the first time the name of a tribe of whom we know 
nothing, good or bad, it does not strike us either 
with fear or hope ; and if the name Germani 
frightened the Gkuls, it was not thenceforth one 
which they could hear with complacency ; and yet 
Tacitus writes that they willingly chose it for 
themselves. If, on the other hand, he means that 
the Teutonic tribes beyond the Rhine were, by little 
and littlb, called Germani, then we cannot well 
understand who were the conquerers from whom 
they received their name. It is very likely the 
Celtic name German was bestowed more and more 
widely over the Teutonic tribe beyond the Rhine, if 
not to the mixed people within it. But the French 
of our day, true to the language of their predecessors, 
if not forefathers, call our Germans beyond the 
Rhine Allemand ; AUman^ Ehnyn^ foreigners; and 
their land, AHemagne, Allemania. 

The Teutonic tribe that was first called Alemanni, 
seem to have been the Suahians or Suevi, who are 
said to have come down from Northern Germany to 
the borders of Roman Gaid, by the Rhine, in the 
third century ; and thence were called by the Celtic 
subjects of Rome the outlanders, foreigners, or 
strangers, in distinguishing of them from the neigh- 
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hours, the Oermana. Alhnan, Allemanni, a name 
of the Germans, has heen taken, however, as a 
German word, showing that the Germans had so 
high an opinion of themselves, as to call themselves 
All men, though the truth is, that the Germans 
(Deutsch) do not, and never did, call themselves AU 
men, or Germans. Some think, again, that the 
Germans are so called from the root of guerre, war, 
as being warmen, which is not a very good distinc- 
tive name, as the Gauls and other nations have been 
pretty constant votaries of Mars ; and we are told 
by others that the Romans, seeing the Germans so 
much like the Gauls — ^not themselves — caUed them 
brothers, Germani, to the Gauls, which would be as 
if we English should call the Bretons our brothers, 
because they are so much like the Welsh. 

So Frankfort, or Frankfurht, qtiasi Frankford, has 
been taken as a proof that the word Ford, as in 
Stafford or Blandford, is Teutonic ; but I should 
rather take it as a token that it is Celtic. If a 
family of Jacksons had made and used exclusively a 
little bridge over a stream, they would not them- 
selves be likely to call it " Jackson's bridge ;" they 
might caU it " our bridge," or " the bridge," 
though it might be called " Jackson's bridge," by 
their neighbours, the Wilsons ; and so I conceive 
that Frankfort, " Frankfordd," the Frank's Way, 
was a name bestowed by the Celts of Gaul. 
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From all we know of the old Gennans, we may 

conclude that they were, in the main, tnie members 

of the hardy beer-brewing Teutonic race. An old 

writer says of the Germans : — 

'* Gfermani possunt ounctos tolerare labores, 
O ! utinsm poBsint tarn bene ferre situm !" 

Which has been translated — 

** Germans theniBelyes unto all works inure, 
! would they thirst could half so well endure !" 



NAMES OF PLACES.— SLIPS OF 
ETYMOLOGY. 

All names bestowed on streams and places by 
Britons or Saxons were, on some groimd or another, 
fitting ones ; and if they marked any quality of the 
stream, hill, or place, the quality was a true and 
clear one, and such an one as the mind of man 
would naturally be ready to mark by a name. 

With a seeming forgetfulness of the laws of mind 
and thought, some writers have assumed for the 
names of places etymologies of a most unlikely 
kind. Old Heylin, in his Geography, says the 
Trent is "so called for that thirty kind of fishes 
are found in it." But it would take years to find 
that a river had thirty, and only thirty, kinds of 
fish; and therefore, if Heylin be right, the nation 
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who named the Trent, must have for so long a time 
known the river without a name, or on finding that 
it had exactly thirty kinds of fish, must have 
discarded their former name for Trent. What 
English people would withhold a name for a river 
in Australia, till they had defined its species of fish, 
or woidd give up the name of the Murray or 
Mississippi for the number Viginti or Triginti, 
the number of kinds of fish ? Some of the old geo> 
graphers make the name of the Thames, ITunnesis^ 
to be formed of I^me and Isis ; but what English 
people in America or Australia would have with- 
holden a name from a great river till they had 
bestowed names on its branches, and then have 
blended the names of the branches for that of the 
confluent water ? The /m is more likely to be Fr 
Isfioyy the "Inferior water," as the Thames is the 
Tajwy^ or Tamwy^ or Tafwys^ as it has been written 
in Welsh, the Broadwater. 

It is said of a little island, Godney^ that it was 
first taken as an abode by a single man, — a kind of 
Robinson Crusoe, — and that when he was abroad he 
was asked how many were the inhabitants of his 
iHand, and answered only "God and I," which 
under the form Godney became the name of the 
place. 

Some writer thinks the Sartteens were so called 
as Sara-cefu from Sarahy the wife of Abraham, 
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whicli, if they axe Idhmaelites, is an unlucky 
guess. 

There was a funny instance of the mistaiKs likely 
to arise with a trying to glean knowledge from a 
nation without their language, by M. Labillardi^re, 
who, when he was in the Tonga Islands, wished to 
learn if the Tonga men had names for very high 
numbers ; and, upon asking what was- the Tonga 
word for a hundred millions, one of them cried out, 
low-noa, that is, nonsense or gibberish; which the 
good man put down as the Tonga word for a 
hundred millions. This was found afterwards by 
Mr. Mariner, who was some years in Tonga, and 
compared the Frenchman's vocabulary with the 
language. 

There is on the Taff Yale Railway a small station 
at the village of Trefforest (Tref-fforest), or the 
Forest Village. On the arrival of our train, the 
policeman or porter called out " Tree-forest," as if 
he took the Welsh Tre for the English Tree ; and I 
should think it likely that he would be inclined to 
write Tree for TVc, as a correction of the spelling. 
Treehurst in England has most likely been formed 
by the English mind in the same way from Tre-hurst, 
since it is no distinction of a forest or hurst to call 
it a tree forest or hurst, as all forests and hursts are 
such. 
As I came beside Portishead, in going down from 
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Bristol Har Cardiff, a Welshman on board said, 
'' What a funny name Pen-y-horthiwr ;^* translating 
the name of the place, as he thought, into Welsh, 
but he mistook PortUhead for Porter' $ head. " No,'' 
said I, " not Pen^-barthtwry Porter's head, but ^Pen- 
y-horthy' Port's head, or Passage head." '' Oh," he 
answered, ''it is not a port or passage." ''No," 
said I, " but it might have been the head or end of 
the port, or of a passage oyer the water in the olden 
time." 

It is not certain that the name of Shaftesbury did 
not arise from a like mistake. The Saxons called it 
Sceaftes-byry, or the shaft or arrow stronghold ; but 
it is said by some that the British name for it was 
" Gaer-pell-o-ddwr," the stronghold &ii from water. 
K it were so, the Saxons might haye mistaken 
Caer-pell-o-ddwr for Caer Paladr, which would 
mean " Shaft-bmy," though the S woidd seem to 
betoken that Soeaft was a proper name. 



NAMES OF STREAMS IN DORSET AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

We haye seyeral riyers of the name of Avon, which 
is the Welsh for a riverj as in " Dyro o'r Afon," 
" Come away from the riyer." And of other names 
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of our streams, some are common names of streams, 
like our words water, river, stream, brook, streamlet, 
rivulet, rill, guUy ; or else adjectives of the qualities 
of streams, as swift, slow, wide, small, winding, clear, 
muddy, sedgy, and others. Ystrad, in Welsh, means 
a river vale, or basin, as Ystrad Tewi, Ystrad Yw, in 
Wales ; whence may come the Stroud, in Glouces- 
tershire. G-ofer (G)over, is a rill ; whence we may 
have Andover, that is, the And stream, or An-dw/r 
(Ann-doover), that is, the ^nn-water, and Abbots 
Ann ; thence South-over, North-over, East-over, 
West-over, Shot-over, Over Compton (Ofer-cwm- 
t6n), Overton, in Hants, Over, in Cheshire, Llanover, 
in Monmouthshire, and, it may be, Ower, in Hants, 
and Owermain, in Dorset. Broadmayne, Little- 
mayne, and Friarmayne, seem to take their names 
from a small stream or thread of water, Nant Main. 
" Dwfr yn rhedeg yn f-main " is water running in a 
slender current. The Lyme, by Uplyme, and Lyme 
Regis, and Limburg, as well as that of Lymington, 
in Hants, and Leamington, in Warwick, and the 
Learn, in Northamptonshire, may be y Llim, the 
smooth-gliding stream; but the Lea, in Hertford- 
shire, is most likely y Lit, the stream. The Medway 
seems to be y Matvddtpy, the spreading water, 
which is the name of a river in Wales, giving name 
to Llan-y-Mawddwy, and Dinas-y-Mawddwy. The 
Caundle, in Dorset, may be forms of Canol, as in 
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Canol-a/on, a river channel, unless it were so called 
from " cawn,'' reeds. It gave name to the villages 
Bishop's Caundle, Stonmton Caimdle, and others. 
The Corfe, at Corfe Castle, and Cor/e Mullen, like 
the river Corver, in Shropshire, seems to be the 
Saxon Corf, a cutting, or channel, from Ceorfan, to 
cut; as carpenters still call the saw-channel the 
Kerf. Bume is a Saxon word, meaning brook, 
stream ; Chesel-bum, Ceosel-bum, pebble, or gravel 
brook ; Winter-bum, Winterbrook, dry in summer ; 
Bumham, brook-house, or homestead; Milboume, 
millstream ; Cranbome, crane-brook. The river 
Teiffn, or Tyne, is yr cifon Tain, the Broad Biver; 
and the Taqf,.m Wales, and Tavi/, in Devonshire, 
and Tamar, are so called as A/on Taf, or Broad 
Jliver. The Nm, of Northamptonshire, woidd seem 
to be " y won," the brook. The Way, by Bidgway, 
Broadway, Upway, and Weymouth is, in British, y 
fGJwy, the water, The Wye, in Wales, and in 
Bucks and Derbyshire, and the Wey, in Surrey and 
Hants, are all forms of y (GJwy, the water. 

The name of Dwrfgjioys, Deep water, leads us to 
that of Durweston on the Stour, of which we learn 
from Hutchins that it anciently gave name to a 
family Gouis fGwysJ, and Durweston seems to be 
Dwr-voyS'tun; and by placing the adjective before 
the noun, by the Welsh rule for the forming of a 
compoimd noun, we have fGjvoyS'dwr, which we 
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may believe was the British name of the several 
rivers in England of the name of Siour, in Saxon, 
SiuT. The Stour gives names to several places, as 
Stourhead, Stonr-Provost, East and West Stour, 
Stnrminster, Stonr Paine. The name of the three 
or four rivers Ouse was most likely " yr a/on wys,^^ 
the Deep water. The Bolder^ in Hampshire, may 
be " y Byldwr " (Buldwr), the brimful stream. The 
h or hard c clipping of Welsh and Saxon, which is 
retained in Scotland, has become ch or «, in English; 
and the Scotch kirk, brig, rig, breeks, are in 
English, church, bridge, ridge, and breeches ; and 
the older forms of Ceme and Char, were hern and 
car^ or cor; which, as cor^ a stream at Dalwood, 
might have been the Welsh cor, dwarf, or small ; 
and the Char might be in British, y nant Cor, or 
Cornant ; and the Ceme might be an cem, the wind- 
ing, like the streams on which stand Cirencester, the 
Roman Corin-ium, and the Chum in Wales and 
Staffordshire ; and thence arose the names of Up 
Ceme, Ceme Abbas, Nether Ceme, Charminster, 
(Ccem Church), and Charmouth, Near Cirencester 
are two villages. North and South Cemey. It must 
be allowed, however, that Layaman, in the Brut, 
calls Ceme, Kernel, which would lead one to believe 
that the place might have been called "y cornel,^* 
the comer or angle of the stream or hills, or that 
the Cem was y Com, the horn. The Allen is most 
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likely yr qfim alun, the main or larg^ stream, and 
the Teriff, a small stream which runs into the 
Dorset AUen, may be the Ter or Terog^ the eUar 
stream. The Sa^Lons, if not the Romans, chose 
rather the order ks or cs of the clippings ks or csy 
than sk or «e, as in acsian^ to ask; aad ps rather than 
sp asm toaeps, wasp ; and so the British yfgjwysg^ 
or Lloegrian " an mA;," the current, the Celtic name 
of the Usk in Wales, and the Esk in Scotland, and 
of several streams in England, became, in Saxon, 
the Ax (Acs), or Ex (Ecs), whence arose the names 
of several places on the banks of such streams, as 
AxnoU (Ax-knowl), Axminster (Axchurch), Ex- 
mouth (Exeter), the Roman Isca, and the Roman 
Ischalis, Ilchester, " Yr afon Cam " (whence the 
Cam of Cambridge) is the crooked river. 

The Froome gives names to several places, as 
Froome Saint Quinton, Chilfroome (Cil Ffrtom, 
Frome Comer), Frampton fFfroome-idn), Froome 
Whitfield, Froome Belet. The Lyddan, a branch of 
the Stour, and the Loddon (Hants and Berks), may 
be Nant Llgdan, the broad brook, or an Lodn, the 
sluggish. The name of Wareham, and Dnmo- 
varia for Dorchester, might seem to betoken that 
one British name of the Frome was "yr Avon 
War" the smooth or placid river; or "yr Avon 
JFfltr," the luxuriant or grassy stream ; and " yr 
Avon Frwm " (Froome), would mean much the same 
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as " yr Avon Wair" the river of luxuriant growth'. 

Frum is still used in Wiltshire for luxuriaQt, in 

speaking of crops. "Yr Avon War," or "Wair," 

was very likely that of the Wear, which gives name 

to Waremouth, and which the Romans called Vedra. 

The Piddle or Puddle, which gives name to Piddle- 

trenthide, Piddlehinton, Puddletown, Afl^uddle, and 

other places, may be the PwU; but the PiU of 

Somerset are most likely the British Pil, a Creek. 

The AnUm of the Southampton water is most likely 

the Uoegrian "an-2^it," the Tide, unless it be 

" y dwran-ton," the waveless water. So the Tone or 

Parrel in Somerset may be T6n or Tide, or the Afon 

T6n, the tide or wave river, from the tide or bore 

that flows up it. The Don by Donhead in Wilts 

and the Tun by Tunbridge, and the Ton in North* 

amptonshire may be " yr Afon Don," the spreading 

stream. The Eden, by which is Edinburgh, Dun- 

eden, in Scotland, and the Eden, in Westmoreland, 

and the others of the name, may be "yr Eden," the 

bird, or the flying stream. " Yr avon y-Buan," is 

the quick or fast stream, and may be the name of 

the Bean, in Hertfordshire. Tern is vehement, and 

might give the name of the Tern in Shropshire ; 

the river Brew^ in Somerset, is " y Lli bryw," the 

brisk stream. The Dove, a feeder of the Trent, is 

most likely "yr afon Dwf" (Doov), the gliding 

stream ; " yr avon Rhe " (ray), is the fleet river. 
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whence the i2ay, in Wiltshire, and the Rye^ a 
feeder of the Derwent ; " y Lli og," is the lively 
stream, and might have been the name of the Ock^ 
in Berkshire, and Opbum, in Wilts, and the stream 
of Ockford, in Dorset. The river Derwent is, I 
believe, " y Dwr-went," the water of the plain, or 
the fair water, and it may be the name of the 
Tarrant, in Dorset; but whether the Trent is a 
shortening of Tarrant, or the Welsh Trent, rapidity 
or impetuosity, I know not. The Dorset Tarrant 
gives name to several villages on its basin. ''Yr 
Afon Uwg," would be the livid or bright river, as 
the Lt4ff, in Herefordshire ; " yr Afon Cain," the 
clear river, whence might have come the Ken, if 
not the Kennett, with the Can, in Essex, and 
Canford; "yr Afon Ddu" is the black or dark 
river, from Du, dee, black, and is the name of the 
Dee. 

There are in Dorset and elsewhere villages of the 
name of Winterbome, and situated by winter brooks, 
which begin to run on the rising of their springs 
after the winter rains, but cease in the dry weather 
of summer. I hardly know whether Selhome is on 
a winter stream ; but Saelhome would mean a 
constant brook. The streams Birt, on which are 
Beaminster and Bridport, and the Bride or Bredy, 
on which are Bridehead, Little Bredy, and Long 
Bredy, are, as one would think, in British y Nant y 
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Bryd, the Season-hrook^ from.prydy season or period, 
or the brook that runs in the winter, or what we 
call the winter bum ; and the Cale that runs by 
Stalebridge and Wincanton, and the Cal in Wilt- 
shire, may be Nant Call, the divergent or rambling 
brook. The DeviTs-Brook, as it is called, and the 
DevHishf one of which runs into the Frotne, and 
the other into the Stour, may be d^al, uneeaamg 
streams, as distinguished from winter bums. From 
Nydd (neeth), turn or twist, may haye come the 
name of the Nid, a feeder of the Ouse, the Nith, 
emptying into Solway Frith, and the Nydd or 
Neath in Wales. "Yr afon y Maran,'' is the 
silt' or shifting mud or pebble river. Maran is also 
a spawning salmon, whence we may have had the 
name of the Maraiiy in Herefordshire. "Yr avon 
Iwyn/' is the quick, qr quick turning river, and the 
Loyn, in Lancashire, might have been so called 
jfrom Llwyn. The Deben, in Suffolk, may have 
been '* y Ui dibyn," the steep or headlong stream, 
if it is such an one. The Calne, in Wilts, and the 
Coin, in Bucks, bear the same name, though one 
hardly knows what it is, imless it is " y Callyn," the 
little rambUng (stream). The Chess, in Buckingham, 
may be " y Ces," the Ces, divergency or angle ; or 
" yr afon Cas," the divergent stream ; whence the 
name of the Cassi. The stream Sid or Sidtn, at Sid- 
mouth, is most likely y nant Sidiny the winding 
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stream. The Nadder, in Wilts, was most likely *^ y 
neidr," the snake. "Yr afon (g)wiK" means the 
bendy or turning river, and I suppose is the name 
of the Wiley, in Wilts, and of the stream on which 
stands Aber-gwilli (Gwilli-mouth) in Wales, and of 
the stream at Williton, emptying between Watchet 
and Quantoch-head, and of one flowing by Wilton 
into the Tone. " Ysnid," is a snipe, and "yr afon 
yr ysnid-au," would mean the snipe river, whence 
possibly comes the Snyte in Leicestershire. 

The Maories of New Zealand, and other tribes, 
have, on the same natural grounds, bestowed names 
on their rivers, as from the Maori toaij water or 
river ; wat puke, hill-water, freshet ; tvai iangi, 
sounding-water; wai kokomuka, Veronica water; 
wai kirikiri, Gravel-water (at Canterbury) ; wai 
ruhituhi, elbow, or crooked river ; wai koura, cray- 
fish water; wai roa, long water; wai ngongoro, 
snoring or roaring water; wai totara, totara-tree 
water. 
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NAMES OF PLACES IN DORSET AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

1. FBOM THE FACE OF THE LAND. 

In dealing with tlie etymologies of Celtic names 
of places in England, the Uoegr of the Britons, one 
would wish to know how &r the dialect of Uoegr 
differed from that of the Cymru or Welsh. If the 
Cornish, rather than the Cymraeg or Welsh, bore 
the form of the Lloegr speech, the definite article 
was not y, but an. In Welsh " Where is the cow" 
is " Pa le'r yw y Buw." In Cornish, " Pa le 'r ew 
an Bew.'* So that we can hardly tell whether 
Encombe and Enford are An-civm, the bottom, and 
An-ffordd, the way ; or JSn-cwm, great bottom, and 
Bnffwddy great way. Cwmy in Welsh, is a bottom 
or dell, and was taken with the same meaning by 
the Saxons, who sometimes took British names of 
cwms^ and at other times set a Saxon epithet with 
the British cwm, Bideunn, Bidcombe, near Critchell, 
may be hedge-bottom ; Bwrcwm, Burcombe, indo- 
sure or intrenchment bottom ; CXlctomj Chilcombe, 
recess or comer dell ; Cestcwm, Chestcombe, glen- 
bottom; Cbr^ctrm, C(M:scombe, bog-bottom ; JEnctom, 
Encombe, the bottom, or great, or deep bottom; 
Luccombe, near Milton Abbey, Liocctcmj mound or 
dam bottom, or fold bottom ; Melcombe, Moelcwnty 
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cone-hill, or high-hill, or bare-hill bottom; Mot- 
combe, near Shaftesbury, Modcufm, inclosure or 
circle bottom ; Liscombe, Llttsctmn, billberry bot- 
tom; Widcombe (Somerset), (Gjtoydd-ctvm, tree 
or wood bottom; Branscombe, Bran's bottom, or 
British, Bran cwm^ crow bottom ; Kentcombe, 
Caintcwm (?), plain or level bottom ; Whatoombe, 
(G)waddcwm (?), molebottom, as Waddon may be 
mole down, and Whaddock may be (Ojwcuidoff, the 
moley place ; Compton is the cwm-tAnj bottom 
homestead, and Combe Keynes and Coombe Flory 
are dells, taking their names from landowners. So 
in Wales we may find Cwm bran, crow bottom ; 
Cwm celyn, hoUy bottom ; Ckom velyn, yellow bot- 
tom ; Cwm avon, river bottom ; and Glas ctom, 
green bottom. Cil in British is a comer or recesa, 
and by a well-known change in English clipping 
has become chil, whence Chilcombe, ctl ctrm, comer 
or recess bottom ; Clulfroom, comer of the Frome ; 
Chilton (Somerset), comer homestead; Chilworth, 
comer estate ; Chiltem, comer of the Tern or rapid 
stream ; and Chilcot, house in the comer ; in 
Wales, Cil'Owain, Cil-gadan, dl-fargen, Chal in 
Chalbury, Chaldon, Calbum, may be another British 
word, col^ a hill. From the Saxon diin, a down, or 
hill, British Diofn, a Dum^ stronghold or hill fortress, 
or the Saxon Denu or Dene, we have the ending 
don; Blagdon, Bleakdown, or Blackdown; Lang- 
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don, Longdown ; Brendon (Somerset), Britisli Bryn, 
a hill; Chiseldon (Wilts), Gravel or Pebbledown. 
Mor, a moor, would give Blackmore and Fuddimore, 
from Pydew, a quagmire. Conygre, near Witchamp- 
ton, is y cwnung-gaer, that is, the rabbit-warren. 
Pen^ a head or hill, would afford the name of Penn 
Zillwood, Pen Domer, Pen Fro (Pembroke), Land- 
head, Penrhyn, Head-land; Penard, Penardd, end 
of a bending ridge ; Pencombe (DeU-end), seven 
miles from Leominster. Cnol^ Saxon Head, a 
headlike hill, knop; Enowle (Purbeck); Cymmre 
(Welsh), hill joined to hill, whence may come 
Kimmeridge and Cumberland. The Saxon Leag^ 
hah, English, Lea, Uy, letyh, a plain or clearing or 
feeding groimd, would give Leigh (in Dorset, 
Hants, and Oxon), Everleigh (Wilts), Baddesley, 
Durley, Botley (Hants), Bradley (Wilts), Leighton 
(in Hants and Beds). Sceat, region, part, comer, 
may have become Shot in Aldershot, Bramshot, 
Empshot, Ewshot, Evershot, Bagshot, Shotover. 

Aimer on the downs near Charborough, may be 
AUtnor, a secluded spot. Creech Saint Michael and 
Evercreech and CritcheU, may be from Cruy (creeg), 
a hiUock or moimd, whence may come Cricklade 
(Wilts) ; EfxW'CTug (Evoor-creeg) would mean Cow* 
parsnip-knoll; as Dtnefwr (Din-evoor), in Wales, 
is Oowparmip'ton, from the growth of the cow- 
parsnip, in its neighbourhood. The British name of 
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York, Caer-efrog might be Caer-tfwrog^ in Latin 
Eboracum, Cowparsnip castle, Dme 2)enti (English), 
Deane, den, a valley or low ground, gives Deane 
(Wilts, Hants, and Beds), Deene (Northampton), 
Deenthorpe, Finch-dean (Hants), Denham (Bucks), 
Dene-ham, Dean-home : Denton (Hants, Oxford), 
Dene-t^in, Dean Hamlet. LeweU and Gorwell seem 
to be the British Uywel and Gorwell two names 
for the skyline or horizon, and so suited for a high 
ridge or table land. From the British Moel, a 
conical or bald hill, we have Melcombe (Moel-cwm)^ 
hill-bottom ; Melbury, hill-earthwork ; Melbum, 
hill-brook. From the Saxon Ceosel, gravel or sand, 
we have Chesilbeach, and Chiseldon (Wilts); Chesel- 
bum, the gravel-stream; Chiselboro, Ceosel-burh, 
the gravel-stronghold. The British Core, a bog, 
would yield Corscwm, Corscombe, Corston, &c., . 
From Gtvyn or Given, white or fair, we may have 
Winford, y (g)wynfford, and Winfrith, y (g)voynffrid, 
the white enclosure, though a learned Welsh scholar 
and Mend believes that Winfrith is y (g)winffridd, 
the vineyard, and that the vine was formerly culti- 
vated at the place. The oldest Welsh writings 
speak of wine, though I know not whether it 
was homegrown or imported. Under William the 
Conqueror there were vineyards in Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Hampshire, Dorset, 
Wilts, Somerset, Bucks, Gloucester, and Worcester. 
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Peverel, Pejrol^ (Welsh) shining, bright. Would it 
mean a bright or white cliff? Lydiard is most 
likely the British Llidtart, a gate, though I know 
not whether it was a handmade gate, or a natural 
passage, that suggested the name. Weald (English), 
wald, wild, is a wood, a wild place, whence came 
Waltham, weald-home ; Walton, weald-hamlet, and 
Wold or Weald. Beano, in Saxon, a" wood, or 
woody-hill, yields Bere Regis, Bere Hackett, Todber 
(Todbere), Bushwood. HoU, a wood, forms Alder- 
holt, Lincolnholt. Huret is in Saxon a wood or 
woodland, whence we have Brokenhurst, Badger 
Woodland ; Lindhurst, Linden tree Woodland ; 
Hurst-bourne (Hants), Woodland-brook. BedweUy 
in British, is a birch tree or May-pole, whence we 
have Bedwin, and Pant-y-fedwin, birchtree-bottom, 
in Wales. MapledurweU (Hants) and Mapowder 
(Dorset) may be &om the Saxon Mapledur, a maple. 
The British E/wr, cowparsnip, or the Saxon Eafor, 
a wild boar, may yield Evershot, Everton (Hants), 
Eversley. From Broe, in Saxon, a badger, we have 
Brokenhurst, badger-wood ; Brockbum, badger- 
brook ; Brockley, badger-field. 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 

2. FBOM ABODES, ETC. 

Bur (Saxon) lodge, cottage, dweUing; whence 
Bower, lady's bower. Burton, Bourton, Biir-tikn. 
Worth (Saxon), manor or mansion ; Bloxwortli, 
Bloceswortbi, or Blaecesworth, Bloc's manor ; Ems- 
worth, Em's manor ; Lulworth ; Worth Matrayers, 
the manor of Matrayers ; Chilworth, CSomer manor. 
Orange, farm-house, yilla. Ham, (Saxon) home, 
(English) home, (German) heim, dwelling, taarai ; 
Swineham, Bumham, T3nieham, Odiham, GiUing- 
ham, Hammoon (Ham-Mohun). A.S. Stoc (English) 
Stoke, a place; Stoke Wake, Stoke Poges, Stoke 
(Oxon); Bishop's Stoke, East Stoke, D. ; Stoke 
Abbas, D. ; Basing Stoke. From Stoe, stick or 
wood, we may haye Stockwood (Dorset), Stock Gay- 
land (Dorset), Stockton (Wilts), Adstock (Bucks), 
Odstock (Wilts). Wic (Saxon), station for ships, 
or cattle, dwelling; Greenwic, Greenwich; Swan- 
wic, Swanage; Wytch (Dorset); Sandwic, Sand- 
wich; Berwick. Siraet (Saxon), yetryd (Welsh), 
hard road, Roman road, street; Stratton, Straet-tun. 
Chipping is &om the Saxon ceaping, trading, market; 
thence Chippenham, Ceapingham, market abode; 
Chipping Norton, Chipping Sodbury, Chipping 
Ongar, Cheapside, Chepstow. Beorg-an, to keep. 
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hold, screen, hide, to pledge ; thence to hury, to 
borrow. Beorh^ a place, or an act of keeping, 
holding, screening, or hiding safe ; a pledge, a ' 
stronghold, an earthwork, a castle, and thence a 
castle town, or borough, a barrow, a burrow ; 
whence the ending bury in the names of places : 
Stoborough, stronghold place ; Woodbury, wood- 
fastness ; Poundbury, pound-Uke fastness ; Abbots- 
bury, Abbot's Castle, Banbury, high-fastness. All 
places ending with Chester y the Roman casira, Saxon 
ceasthj were Roman stations, as Dorchester, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Chichester, Hchester. Min- 
ster in the name of a place betokens that it was the 
site of a church or monastery, mynster, in Saxon 
times : Axminster, Bedminster, Beaminster, Char- 
minster, Sturminster, Warminster, Westminster, 
Yetminster. 

Ton, the common ending of English names of 
places, is the Saxon i(tn, which meant at first a 
fence or indosure. If a Saxon settled on his land, 
he would build a house, and in those times of wolves 
and other prowlers, would fence in his dwelling and 
cattle yards, which would be called, collectively, the 
/tin, a word which was afterwards carried on to a 
hamletj a village, and a town. When ton, in the 
name of a place, follows ings or even «, there are 
grounds for believing that the former part of it is 
the name of the Saxon or an early owner of the 

K 
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t&n; Brianston, Catherston, Godmanston, Grimston, 
Kingston, Clenston, Randolfston, Aggleston. Ing 
was the Saxon ending of a patronymic, or a stock or 
clan name ; as Etheling wajs the son of an Ethd^ or 
king, or noble, and Ethelward says that the de- 
scendants of Eic caUed themselves Esings, So the 
clan of Her would be Herrings ; and that of Hardy 
Hardinge ; of Blaec, Bkiecings ; and the t6n of 
Herring would be Herringstun ; of ScyUing, Scyl- 
lingest6n; of Harding, Hardingest^n. AUa, Ella, 
Ailing, AUington; Esa, Eisc, Essing, Essington; 
Cead, Cad, Chad, Ceading, Ceadingt6n, Cheddington; 
Hard, Harding, Hardington ; Heor, Her, Herring, 
Herringston; Horsa, Horsing, Horsington; Sceal, 
ScyUing, Shillingston ; thence Afflington, Baiting- 
ton, Cucklington, Elsington, Ilsington, Nottington, 
Osmington, Wellington. When s does not precede 
the ton, it is less likely, but yet possible, that the 
former part of the name is that of the owner, but in 
many cases it is not so; as Bourton and Burton, 
B6r-t6n, Cottage, or Lodge-t(in ; Bruton, Brew 
(river) ; Compton, Cwm, a deU ; Castleton, Castle ; 
Frampton, Frome (river) ; Downton, Down ; Hin- 
ton, Helton (H61 ^r-dell) ; Langton, Longtoiin ; 
Newton, New ; Moreton, Mooreton ; Milton, Mill- 
ton; Stanton, Stoneton; Easton, Weston, Norton, 
Northton; Sutton, Southton; Wilton, Wily- (river) - 
ton, Ibberton. Ing is sometimes affixed to the 
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name of a place to form a tribe name, meaning a 
person of the place ; Brytfordings (Hants), Britford- 
men; Br6mledging (Kent), Bromley people; Den- 
tdningas (Northampton), Denton-men; Feambeorg- 
ing (Kent),Famborough-men; Pnrbicingas (Dorset), 
Pnrbeck-men ; Uggafording (Wilts), Uggford-men ; 
Wudutuning (Hants), Wootton-men ; Glaesting 
(Somerset), Glastonbury-men ; Fording (Dorset), 
Ford-people of Fordington ; Leaming (Warwick, 
York, Gloucester), the Leam (river) people. 

Dwfr (Doover), in British, is water or waters, 
Mitcheldever, michol-dwfr, swift water. (?) Can- 
dover, in Hants, Caxndwfr^ clear water. (?) Wendover 
(Bucks) , Gwendwfr^ fair water. (?) Holm (Saxon), 1 , 
water, 2, island, 3, low ground by water, whence 
the Steep and Flat Holmes, and Hohne (Dorset). 
Forth (Welsh J, harbour for boats or ships, a passage^ 
a gate ; Portsmouth, Portishead, Portbury, Port- 
land, Amport (Hants), Langport, Gosport. (Welsh) 
Pwll^ (Cornish) Po/, (English) Pool; Radipole 
(British), Rhedeg-pwll^ flowing pool or tide pool, or 
(English) Reedy Pool; Bradpole, Broad-pool, thence 
Pool (Dorset), Liver-pool, Flag-pool. PwUy a Pool, 
may be the name of Poole, and of the stream 
Puddle, Piddle, which might have been called nant 
y PwU or Pylktn, that is Poolybrook. Aem (Saxon) , 
place, abode ; or Arn (British), division, peninsula; 
Ame (Dorset), so east-em, east-place, west-em. 
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south-em, north-em, Pimp-em (Dorset), Crewk-eme 
(Somerset), Chittem (Wilts), Mint-em (Dorset), 
Pottem (Wilts). When t comes before 0m, caution 
is needful, lest we take the Saxon Amey or Aeme, 
for the British tem^ which seems to be an epithet of 
a brisk stream. 

Great light is cast on the Saxons' naming of 
places, and on the &ce of their land, by the 
boimdaries of lands in the charters of the Saxon 
monasteries, as in those of Abingdon, whence we 
may learn where the Saxons, nearly a thousand 
years ago, found on spots of our land, a heathen 
burial ground, a war camp, a military way, a 
ifiraggon road, a moor, a marsh, a beayer water, a 
mill, a millpath, or eyen an appletree, an ash, an 
elder bush, or fiye thorns, or a patch of flax, or a bed 
of rushes. 



WHERE IN DORSET WAS THE ROMAN 
STATION "IBERNIUM?" 

Both Romans and Saxons, on their abode in 
Britain, took or bestowed names of riyers, hills, 
and places, as the English haye in America and 
Australia, where they haye in some cases taken 
names from the languages of the natiyes, and in 
others haye bestowed new ones of their own. Thus 
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in America the Mtsmsippi bears the Cree name 
Missow Seepee^ the Great Water, while the Dela- 
ware is called by an English one ; and in Australia 
we have bestowed the name of the Murray^ and 
taken from the natives Yarra-yarra, So in Britain, 
many, if not most, of the names of the Boman 
stations in the Itineraries or other Latin writings 
are formed of British ones ; and while the Saxons 
retained some forms of many of the British names of 
the streams, and of Tillages, and valleys, they also 
bestowed many new ones from their own tongue. 
But when a name or word is taken from one language 
into another, it often imdergoes a change of form, so 
as to be fitted to the form of the word-taking 
language, and to the settings of the organs of 
speech of the word-taking nation. We are more 
ready to call Lyons and Itheims (in France,) Lie-ojuz 
and Hhimes, than to pronoimce it the French way ; 
and more likely to cast Zurich and Shafhausen 
in Switzerland, Coruna and Badajoz^ in Spain, 
Shiraz, in Persia, Llangollen, in Wales, into forms 
which suit our own language, than to take them as 
they are on the tongues of their inhabitants. In 
seeking the etymologies of the names of places in 
England, we should bear in mind not only that the 
names of one nation are modified by another, but 
that in England names may have been bestowed by 
either Britons, Homans, or Saxons, and modified by 
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the speech of a later nation, or a later age ; and we 
must learn what kind of modification a British name 
would undergo in the mouth of a Boman, or a 
British or Boman one on the tongue of an English- 
man. In our searches into British, Roman, or 
Saxon names, we must trace the imcertain from the 
certain, and it happens that we have, from Latin 
writers, names of men and places of which we haye 
the British names in Welsh. The Roman Cassive- 
launus is the British CassweUaum, as Dubris is Dwfr, 
and Branogeniumy Wrangon. The Latin Eboracutn 
is the British Efrawg^ Sahrina is Hafren^ and Ahona 
is A/on, Whence it appears that the Latin h stands 
sometimes for the British w or/ (v). Now there 
was somewhere in Dorset a Roman station called 
Ibemium, the place of which is not yet quite made 
out; though some think it was at Blandford^ and 
others at Bere JRegis, and others place it between 
Blandford and Shaftesbury, If, however, we take 
Ibemium^ and throw away the Latin ending, we 
shall have Ibern ; and then if we take ti; or v instead 
of the by we have Iwem or Ivem ; but yfgjwem in 
Welsh means a swamp, and at the parish of Iweme^ 
between Blandford and Shaftesbury, is a breadth of 
swampy meadow, on the other side of which rise 
HodhiU and Hambledan, on one of which was a 
Roman, as well as a British camp^ and I take it to 
have been the Roman station Ibemium. That part 
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of the Stour, on which stood the Roman station of 
Canterbury, was ahnost certaLoly called in British 
Dwr-y-wern or Dwrwem, the swamp water, from 
which was formed the Roman name of the station 
Durobemium or Durovemia, The name of Pengwem 
Swamphead, is foimd in Wales, where there are 
also Uan-wern or Swampton ; Llwyn-gweni, Bush- 
swamp ; Gwemddu, Blackswamp ; Caeivern, Swamp - 
field in Glamorgan. Yet we should own — which 
shows the need of great care in the application 
of etymology to such a subject — that the Saxon 
£a-ame, Ewe-ctern, the water abode, would suit the 
village. 



THE END. 
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Samimes," " Cniioiities of Heraldry/' Slc. Post 8ro, voodcuta, doth, 78. 6d. 
CoNTKiTTS: 1. Loca] Nomendatnre. — 3. South Downs, a Sketdij Historical, Anec- 
The Battle of Hastings, an Hiatorical Essay. dotical, and Deseriptire.— 7- On Yew Trees 
— S. llie Lord Dacre, his mournful end; a in Churchyards. — 8. A Lyttel' Create of a 
Ballad. — i. Histohod and Arcbaeoloncal Create Eeie; a pleasaont Ballade. — 9. A 
Memoir on the Iron Wori^s of the SouUi of Disoonrae of Genealoey. — 10. An Antiqua- 
Kngland, wiik numerou* iUuttratiotu, — 6. nan Pilgrimage in I«ormandy, wth wood- 
Winchelsea's Deliverance, or the Stout Ab- cuU. — ^11. MisoeUanea, &c &c. &c. 
bot of Battayle; in Three Fyttes.— 6. The 

BETB03PECTIVE BE VIEW (NEW SEBIES) ; consisting of Cri- 

tidsms upon, Analysis of, and Extracts from curious, useful, raluable, and acaroe Old 
Books. 8vo, Vols. 1 b II {ail printed), cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 

These two volamea form a good com- jp«c/tM/'inl6vol8.; the articles are of the 
panion to the old Series of the " Retro- same length and style. 

JUNIUS. — The Authorship of the Letters of Junius elucidated, includ- 
ing a Biographical Memoir of Lieut.-Col. Barr6, M.P. By John Britton, F.S.A., &c. 
Royal 8vo, vnth portraiU of Lord Skelbume^ John Dunning, and Barrit from Sir Jo$hua. 
Reynolds' t picture, cloth, os. Large Paper, in 4to, cloth, 98. 
An exceedingly interesting book, giving and the state of parties during that 

many particulars of tbe American War, period. 

BABKEB. — Literary Anecdotes and Contemporary Beminisoences of 
Professor Poraon, and others, from the Manuscript Papers of tlie late E.H. Barker, Ssq., 
of Thetford, KoifoUc, with an Original Memoir of the Author. 2 rola. 8to, doth, 12b. 

MILTON'S EABLY BEADING, and the prima tiamina of liis 
" Paradise Lost," together with Extracts from a Poet of the XVIth Century {Joshtia 
Sylvester). By Charles DnnsCer, M.A. 12mo, doth, 2a 6d. (original price 5s.) 

HUNTEB'S (Eev.J.) Historical and Critical Tracts. Post8vo,28.6d.ffacA. 

1. Agincourt; a contribution towards an S. Milton i a sheaf of Gleanings after 
authentic List of the Commanders of the his Bi<^;rapher8 and Annotators. 
English Host in King Henry the Fifth's 

Expedition. 4. The Ballad Hero, "Robin Hood." 

2. Firf^ Colonists of New England. his period, real character, Ike, investi- 

{Out of print.) gated, and, perhaps, ascertained. 

BBJl ANNIC BESEABCHES ; or, New Facts and Bectifications of 
Andent British History. By the £ey. Beale Poste, M.A. 8\o (pp. 446), with en- 
gravings, cloth, 15s. 

"The author of this volume may justly him. Tlie body of the hook is followed by 
claim credit for considerable learning, great a very complete index, so as to render re- 
industry, and, above all, strong faith in the ference to any par^. of it «asy : this was the 
interest and importance of his subject. . . . more neceseary, on account of the multi- 
On various points he has given us addi- faiiousness of the topics trsiited, the va- 
tional information, and afforded us new riety of persons mentioned, and the many 
views, lor whidi we are bound to thank works quoted." — Mhenaunit Oct 8, 1853. 

LAPPENBEBG-'S HISTOBY OF ENGLAND, under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Transkted by Benj. Thorpe, with Additions and Corrections, by the 
Author and TranaLator. 2 vou. 6vo, cloth, 12s. (original price £1. Is.) 

LETTEBS OP THE KINGS OF ENGLAND.— Now first collected 
from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, private as 
well as pubhc. Edited, witl^ Historical Introduction and Notes, by J. 0. Hall well. 
Two handsome tolumes, post 8vQ, with portraiti of Henry VIII and Charles L Cloth, 
8s. (original price £1. Is!) 

These volumes form a good companion to Ellis's Original Letters. 

OAIMAB'S (GEOFFEEY) Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle of (he 
ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Printed for the firat time eutiro. With Appendix, contain- 
ing the Lay of Havelok the Bane, the liCgend of Emulph, and Life of Herward the 
boxon. Edited by T. Wright, ¥.S A. 8vo (pp. 3^), doth, 12s. 
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WAGE (MASTEE), HIS CHRONICLE OF THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST, from the Romau de Rou. Traoslated into Engliih Froie, with Notea and 
lUnstrations, by Edgar Tatvlor, F.S A. 8vo, autny engravings from the Bajfeux Tupettry, 
Norman Architecture^ JlutnUnations, jre. Cloth, 16b. (pub. at £1. 8b.) 

Only 250 copies printed, and very few re- abore low price, in consequence of the death 
main unsold ; the remaining copies are now of Mr. Pickering ; hitherto no copies have 
in J . E. Smith's hands, and are offered at the been sold under tiie published price. 

LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND REBELLION OF JAMES, DUKE 

OF MONMOUTH, &c., to his Capture and Execution, with a full account of the 
Bloody Assize, and copious Biogranhical Notices. By George Boberts. 2 toIs. post 8vo, 
flaU* and cut*, new, extra clotu, w. (original price £1. 4s.) 

Two ver\ mteresting volumes, particularly so to those connected with the West 
of England. 

A NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, including many particulars 
respecting the Poet and his Family, never before pubiisned. By J. 0. Halliweil, 
F.A.S., &c. In one hsndsome volume, 8vo, illustrated with 76 etiaravings on wood, 
of objects, most of which are new, froM drawings by Fairhelt. Cloth, lbs. 

light is thrown on his personal history, by 



This work contains upwards of forty dO' 
cuments respecting Shakespeare and his 
family, Mter before published, besides nu- 
merous others indirectly illustrating the 
Poet's biography. All the anecdotes and 
traditions concerning Shakespeare are here, 
for the first time, collected, and much new 



papers exhibiting him as selling iiait. 
Stone, Stc Of the seventy-six engravings 
which illustrate the volume, more than fifty 
have never before been engraved. 

It is the only Life of Shakespeare to be 
bought separately from his works. 



SHAKESPERIANA.— A Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shake- 
speare's Flays, and of the Commentaries and other Publications illustrative of his 
Works. By J.O. HalliwelL 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

Indispensable to everybody who wishes Shakespeare, or who may have a fancy foi 
tu carry on any inquiries connected with Shakespearian bibliography. — Spectator. 

SHAKESPEARE'S VERSIFICATION and its apparent Irregularities 
explained by Examples from early and kite English Writers. By the late William 
Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge} edited by W. Nausuu 
Lettsom, Esq. Fcp. 8vo, doth, 6a. 

A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with Occasional Remarks 
on the Emendations of the Manuscript-Corrector in Mr. Collier's copy of the folio, 
1632. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



" Mr. Dyce's Notesare peculiarly delight- 
ful, from the stores of illustration with 
which liis extensive reading not only among 
our writers, but among those of other coun- 
tries, especially of the Italian poets, has 



enabled him to enrich them. All that he has 
recorded is valuable. We read his httie vo- 
lume with pleasure, and close it with re- 
gret.'*— Xi/woi^y Gazette. 



Other Publicationa illustrative of Shakespeare^ 9^ Life and JTritings. 



Malont^s Letter to Dr. Farmer («» 
Keplv to Ritson), relative to his Edition 
of Shakespeare, published 179U. 8vo, 
sewed, Is. 

IrelamTs (W. Henry) AuthetUio 

Account of the Shakespearian Manu- 
scripts, &c. {respeetiiM hts fabrication of 
<A«n).8vo, l8.6d. 

Gtaveia {H. Jf.) ^saay on the 
Geiwus of Shakespeare, with Critical Re- 
marks on the Characters of Romeo, 
Hamlet, Juliet, and Ophelia. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price 5s. 6d) 

Comparative Review of the Opt- 
nious of JAMES BOADEN, in 1795 and 
ill 1796, relative to the Shakespeare MSS. 
8vo,24. 



WivelVa Sistorical Account of the 
Monumental Bust of Shakespeare, in the 
Chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church. 
8vo. 3 plates. Is. 6d. 

Ireland^ 8 (TT. S) VorUgem, an 

Historical Play, reprelented at I)rury 
Lane, April 2, 1796, as a supposed newly 
discovered Drama of Shakespeare. New 
Edition, with an original Preface. 8vo, 
facsimile, Is. 6d. (original price 3s. 6d.) 
*«* The pre&ce is both interesting and cu- 
rious, from the additional iuformution 
it gives respecting the Shakespeare 
Forgeries, containing also the substance 
of his " Confessions." 

Traditionary Anecdotes of Shak 
spea>^, collected inWarwickshire in 16' 
bvo, sowed, la. 



YALUABLB AND INTEBESTINa BOOKS. 



JBoadeu (Jot.) om ths SonmeU of 
ShMkmpean, identifying the penon to 
wbon thev are addraned, and ehieidal- 
ing MTerai pointo in the Poet's history. 
8T0, Is. M. 

Madden* M (9irF.) Obtervatiom o% 

an Autograph of Shakespeare, and the 
Orthography of his Name 8to, sewed, la. 

Criiicitm allied to 8hakeipearo» 
By C. Badham. Poet 8n>, la. 

ColUet'9 (J, P.) Seatomfor a New 
Edition of Shakespeare's Works. 8vo, Is. 

Ajoeountofiht ouljf known IfoflK- 

scripttf Shakespeare's Plays, comprising 
some important variations and correc- 
tions in the " Menj Wires of Windsor." 
obtained from a Playhouse Copy of that 
Play recently disoovered. By f. 0. HhIp 
liwell. 8vo, Is. 

BimbauWs ''Who wcu 'Jack Wil- 
ton ' the Singer of Shakespeare's Sta|§re ?*' 
An attonpt to prove the identity of this 
person with JohnWilson.Doctor of Music 
in the University of Oxford, A.D. 1644. 
8vo, Is. 



Shakeapear^s WiU^ copied from 

the Original in the I^rogative Courts 
pfreservmff the Interlineations and Fac- 
similes or the three Autographs of the 
Poet, with a fevpreliminary Observsp 
tions. By J. 0. HiOliweU. F.&.S., he 
4to,ls. 

A Few JBemarks on i\e JSmendtk 
tion ** Who smothers her with Painting," 
in the Play of Cymbehne, discovered oy 
Mr. Collier, in a Corrected Copy of the 
Seeond Edition of Shakespeare. By J. 0. 
HalliwelL Svo, Is. 

A Few Words in JEteply to Mr. 
Djce's "Few Notes on Shakespeare." 
By the B«v. Joseph Hunter. Svo, Is. 

The Qrimaldi Shakespeare, — 
Notes and Emendations on the Plays of 
Shakespeare, from a recently discovered 
annotated copy by the Ute J. Orimaidi, 
Esq., Comedian 8vo» eutSt la. 

A humorous squib on the late Shake- 
speare EmeodatioDS. 



THE PILGRIM FATHEBS.— Golleotiom oonoerniog the Church or 

Cougre^tion of Protestant Separatists formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, 
in the time of James I, the Founders of New Plyinouth, the Parent Colony of New 
England. By the Bev. Joseph Hunter, F.S A., aind an Assutani Keeper of ker 
Mqjesty's Beoordt. Uandsomely priaUed. Svo, cloth, 8e. 

recently been discovered, through the in- 
defatigable exertions of the Auuior. Pre- 
fixed to the volume are some beautiful 



This work contains some very important 
particulars of these personages, and their 
ivjunections previously to tlieir leaving 
Eu gland and Holland, which were entirely 
unknown to former writers, and have only 



Prefatory Stanzas, by Bichard Honfkton 
MUnes, Esq.. M.P. 



LOYE LETTERS OF MBS. PIOZZI (formerlj Mn. Thrale, the 

friend of Dr. Johnson), written when she was Eightv, to the handsome actor, William 
Augustus Conway, aged Twenty-seven. Svo, sewed, 2s. 

LIFE OF ME. THOMAS GENT, Printer, of York. Written by 
himself. Svo, fine portrait, engra»ed by Aug. Fox. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price 9b.) 
The Author of this curious, and hitherto was the author as well as printer. The 
unpublished, piece of Autobiographv is well Book reqmrei no encomiMm to Uuua who 
known by the ainreral works of wnich he have read Soutkey'e ** Doctor.** 

ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, under whom aU the avil and Bloody 
Warres, since Aqqo 1642 to Anno 1647, are related. By John Vicars, Author of 
" EngUnd's Parliamentary Chronicle," 8bc. 8(c. Boyal 12mo, reprinted in the old style 
(similar to iady WiUonghiy's JAary), with copies of the IS rare portraits after HoUar» 
^c. Half moiocco, 3s. 

LISTER. — The Autpbiography of Joseph Lister (a NonconformiBt), of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, with a contemporary account of the Defence of Bradfora and 
Capture of Leeds, by the Parliamentarians, in 16^. Edited by Thos. Wright, F.S JL 
Svo, sewed, 2a. 

JfOBMAN.— The AiitobioCTaphy and Personal Diary of Dr. Simon 
Forman, the celebrated Aatrofoser, 15$2>-1602, ficom unpublished MSS. in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford. Edited oy J. 0. HaUiwelL Small 4to, sewed, 5s. 
Only 150 coi>ies privately printed. It will by the Camden Society, who aiso printed 
m a companion toDr J)ee's Diary, printed this work but afterwards suppressed it. 
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LIFE, POETRY, AND LETTERS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 

the Corn-Law Klijrmer (of Sheffield). Edited by his Son-in-Lftw, Joha Watkiua 
Foat 8vo, cloth (jm interesting volume), 8a. (origiutl price 7». 6d.) 

WESLEY.— Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early Life 
of John Wealey. Ifowfirat printed, from a MS. in the British Muaeom. 8vo, aewed, 3r 

A reiy corioaa lore affair between J. W. thodista. It. is entirely unknown to all 
and hia nouaekeeper; it gives a curious in- Wesley's biu^phers. 
sight into the early economy of the Me- 

OOUNTER'S (CoL, of Racton, Sussex) Account of the Miraculous 
Eacape of King Charles II. Now fint printed. Post 8vo, la. 

This little tract takes up the narrative where the Royal memoir breaks off. 



5Pf)tIol0g2 antj ffiarlg (ffifnjjlts!| 3Ltteratu«. 



COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, iXD., F.R.S. kt. 8to, cheely printed in 
treble eolumnsy iSa. 



Large Paper. Royal 8vo (p> match the next Jrticle), cloth, £1. 



**Thi8 is not a mere abridgment of the most practical and valuable in the former 

large Dictionaxr, but almost an entirely expensive edition, with a great accession 

new work. In this compendious one will be of new words and matter." — Author's 

found, at a very moderate price, all that is Preface. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH, Germanic, and Scandi- 
navian Languages and Nations, with Chronologicid Spedmeni of their Languages. 
By J. Bosworth, D.D. Royal 8vo, boards, £1. 

A new and enlarged edition of what was of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, and now 
formerly the Preface to the First Edition published separately. 

ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS ; serving as a first Class-Book to the 
Language. By the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of St. John's College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
cloth, Se. 6d. 
** To those who wish to possess a critical by references to Greek, the Latin, French, 
knowledge of their own Native English, and other languages. A philosophical spirit 
Ai>nie acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is in- pervades every part. The Delectus consists 
dispensaoie ; and we have never seen an of short pieces, on various subjects, with 
introduction better calculated than the pre- extracts from Anglo-Saxon History and the 
sent to supply the wants of a beginner m a Saxon Chronicle. There is a good Glossary 
short space of time. The declensions and at the end."— ^/A«n«wM, Oct. 80, 1849. 
coiyugatwns are well stated, and illuitrated 

GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE : on the Basis of 
Professor Rask's Grammar ; to which are added, Reading Lessons, in Yerse and Prose, 
with Ifotes, for the use oS Learners. By £. J. Vernon, B.A., Qxon. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

**Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and verse, 

in taking Rask for his model; but let no for the practice of the student, who will 

one suppose from the title that, the book is find great assistance in reading them from 

merely a oomnilation from the work of that the grammatical notes with which they are 

philologist. The accidence is abridged from accompanied, and from the glossary which 

Bask, with constant revision, correction, follows them. This volume, well studied, 

and modification; but the syntax, a most will enable any one to read with ease the 

.important portion of the book, is original, generality of Anglo-Saxon writett; and its 

and is compiled with great care and skill ; cheapness places it within the reach of 

and the latter half of the vohime consists of every class. It has our hearty reoommen- 

a wdl-chosen adection of extracts frorn^ iaxion."— Literary Gazette. 



6 VALTTABLB AND INTEKESimO BOOKS. 

ANALECTA ANOLO-SAXONICA.— Selectione, in Pros© and Veree^ 
from Anglo-Saxon Literature, with an Introductory Ethnological Esbbj, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Lonia F. Klipstein, of the Univenity of Gieaaen. Two 
thick Toll, post 8t0i cloth, 12a. (original price 18a.) 

INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON READING; comprising 

^Ifric's Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory, with a eopious Glossary, sc. By 
L. Langley, F L.S. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

iElfric's Homily is remarkable fw beauty forth Angnstinrt mission to the *' Land of 
of composition, and interesting, as setting the Angles." 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE LIFE OF ST. GUTHLAC, 

Hermit of Croyland. Printed, for the first time, from a MS. in the CottouiHn Library, 
with a Translation and Notes. By Charles WycUife Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HEXAMERON OF ST. 

BASIL, and the Anelo-Saxon Remains of St. Basil's Admonitio ad Filinm Spiritnalem. 
Now first printed, from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, with a Translation and Notesi 
By the Bev. H. W. Norman. 8vo, Second Editum, etdatged. Sewed, 4a. 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE STORY OF APOLLONIUS 

of Tyre ;— upon which is founded the Play of Pericles, attribated to Shakespeare;— 
Arom a MS., witb a Translation and Glossary. By Bei^amin Thorpe. 12mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 

AN ALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A Selection, In Prose and Verse, 
from Anglo-Saxon Authors, of rarions ages, with a Glossary. By Beigamin Thorpe, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with eorrectioiu and improvementi. Post 8vo, cloth, be. (original 
price 128.) 

POPUIAR TREATISES ON SCIENCE, written during the Middle 
Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, An^o-Norman, and English. Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, Ss. 

A PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, grounded upon English^ and 

formed from a comparison of more than Sixty Langnu^s. Being an Introduction to 

the Science of Grammars of all Languages, especiafly English, Latin, and Greek. By 

the Rev. W. Barnes, B D., of St. John's College, (^bndge; Author of " Poema in 

the Dorset Dialect." "Anglo-Saxon Delectus,'^ Sk. 8to (pp. 822), cloth, 9s. 

"Mr. Barnes' work is an excellent spe- tice may be traced, and that an attempt 

cimen of the manner in which the adrauc* may be made to expound a true science of 

ing study of Philology may be brought to Grammar. Mr. Banies has so far grounded 

illustrate and enrich a scientific exposi- his Grammar upon English as to make it an 

tion of Enghah Grammar." — Edinbniyk English Grammar, but he has continually 

Guardian. referred to comparative philology, ana 

" Of the science of Grammar, by indue- sought to render his work illnstratiTe of 

tion from the philological facts of many general forms, in conformity with princi- 

languages, Mr. Barnes has, in this volume, pies common, more or leas, to the language 

suppli^ a concise and comprehensive ma- of all mankind. More than sixty languages 

nual. Grammarians may differ as to the have been compared in the course of pre- 

regulanty of the principles on which na- paring the volume : and the general prin- 

tions have constructed their forms and ciples laid down will be found useful in the 

usages of speech, but it is generally allowed study of various toogves. It is a learned 

that some conformity or smiilarity of prac- and philosophical treatise.**— Xii. Gas. 

SKELTON'S (John, Poet Laureate to Eemry VIII) Poetical Works : 
the Bowge of 0>urt, Colin (^out. Why come ye not to Court? (his celebrated Satire 
on Wolsey), PhiUip Sparrow, Elinonr Bumming, fcc. ; with Notes and Life. By t^ 
Rev. A. Dyce. % vols. 8vo, cloth, lie. (original once £1. ISs.) 

"The power, the strangeness, the volu* manner, made Skelton one of the most ex- 
bility of nis language, the audacity of his traordinary writers of any age or country.** 
latire, and the penect originality of his — Southejf. 

EARLY HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN ENGLAND. Illna. 
trated by an English Poem of the XlVth CJentury, with Notes. By J. O. Halliwell. 
Post 8vo, Second Edition, with a facsimile of the original MS. in the British Mtuenm, 
Cloth, 3s.6d. 
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TORRENT OF PORTUGAL ; an English Metrical Romance. Now 
first published, from an uniqiie MS. of the XVth Century, preserved in the Chetham 
Library at Manchester. £dited by J. Halliwell, 8bc. Post 8vo, cloth, uniform 
with RittoUf H'eber, and Ellis's fmbliealion*. Ss. 

'* This is a raluable and interesting ad- to the collections of Ritson, Weber, and 
dition to our list of early Enelish metrical Ellis."— Xt^tfrory Gazette. 
romances, and an indispenssble companion 

HARROWING- OE HELL ; a Miracle Play, written in the Reign of 
Edward II. Now first published, from tlie Orieinal in the British Museum, with a 
Modem fieaduig, Introduction, and Notes. By J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
&c. 8to, sewed. 2s. 

NUG^ POETIOA ; Select Pieces of Old English Popular Poetry, 
illustrating the Manners and Arts of the XVth Century. Edited by J. 0. Halliwell. 
Poet 8vo, only 100 copies fritUedy cloth, 5s. 

ANECDOTA LITERARIA; a Collection of Short Poems in English, 
Latin, and French, illustrative of the Literature and History of England in the Xlllth 
Century ; and more especially of the Condition and Manners of the different Classes 
of Society, fiv T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., ^jc Sto, cloth, on/y 250 copies printed, 58. 

RARA MATHEMATICA ; or, a CoUection of Treatises on the Mathe- 
matics and Subjects connected with them, lirom ancient inedited MSS. By J. 0. 
HalliwelL 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, Zs. 

PHILOLOGICAL PROOFS of the Original Unity and Recent Origin 
of the Human Bace, derived from a Comparison of the Languages of Europe, Asia, 
Afiica, and America. By A. J. Johnes. 8vo, cloth, 6s. (original price 12s. 6d.) 

Printed at the suggestioii of Dr. Prichard, to whose works it will be found a 
useful Supplement. 



«8»- 



^robtncial Btalects of (JEfnjjlanti. 



BIBLIOQ-RAPHICAL LIST of all the Works which have heen puh- 
lished towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By John Bussell 
Smith. Post 8vo, Is 
" Yerv serviceable to such as prosecute .... We very cordially recommend it to 
the study of our provincial dialects, or are Botioe.*' 
collecting works on that curious subject. Metropolitan, 

GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL WORDS USED 
IN ENGLAND; by F. Grose, F.S.A.: with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment, by Samuel Pegge, F.S..A ^Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 



ComwaU. — Specimena of Comuh 
Provincial Dialect, collected and ar- 
ranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, with 
some Introductory Remarks and a Glos- 
sary by an Antiquarian Friend; also a 
Selection of Songs and other Pieces con- 
nected with Cornwall Post 8vo, with 
a curious portrait of DoUy Pentreaik, 
Clotli, 4s. 

C^ahire, — Attempt at a Glossary 
of some Words used in Cheshire. By 
Roger Wilbraham, F.A.S., &c. 12mo, bds. 
98. 6d. (original price 5s.) 



Dorset. — Poerns of Rural Life, in 
the Dorset Dialect, with « Dissertation 
and Gtossary. By the Rev. Wm. Barnes, 
B.D. Second Edition, enlarged OMd cor- 
rected, royal 12mo, cloth, lOs. 

A fine poetic feeling is displayed 
through tne various pieces in this vo- 
lume; according to some critics notliing 
has appeared equal to it since the time 
of Bums; the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for December, 1844> gave a re- 
view of the First Edition some pages 
in length. 



VALUABLE AXD INTEEESTING BOOKS. 



Devonshire, — A Devonshire Diet' 
logue, itt Four Farts (by Mrs. Palmer, 
Mterto SirJothua Heynoldt) with Glos- 
sary, by the Rev. J. Phiiliups, of Meiu- 
biuy, Iievon. 12mo, cloth, 'U. 6d. 

Durham, — A Olotsarv of Words 
used in Teesdale, in the CouutT of Dur- 
ham. Post 8vo, wtM a Map of the JJis- 
triet. Cloth, 6b. 

Sssex, — John Nodkes and Mary 
Styles : a Poem ; exhibiting some of the 
most strilunj; lingual looalums peculiar 
to Essex ; with a Glossary. By Charles 
Clark, Esq.. of Great Totham HaU»£ssex. 
Post 8to, cloth, 28. 

Dancashire.-Dialect of South Lan' 
cashire, or Tim Bobbin's Tummus and 
Meary ; revised and corrected, with his 
Rhymes, aud an enlarged Glossary of 
Words aud Phrases, chieflr used by the 
Rural Population of the Manufacturing 
Districts of South Lancasliire. By Samuid 
Bauifurd. 12mo, Second Bdition. Cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 

Leicestershire WordSy PhraseSy 
and Proverbs. By A. B. Evans, D.D., 
Head Master of Markei-Boeworth Gram- 
mar School 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Northamptonshire. — The Dialect 

aud Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire : a 
Glossary of Northamptousiiire Provin> 
ciaUsms, Collection of Fairy Legends, 
Popular Superstitions, Ancient Customs, 
Proverbs, &.c. By Thomas Sternberg. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Northamptonshire . — Glossary of 
Northamptonshire Words and Phrases ; 
with examples of their colloquial use, aud 
illustrations, froji various Authors; to 
which are added, the Custoius of the 
County. By Miss A. £. Baker. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, cloth, £1. 4>. 



Sussex, — A Glossary of the Pro- 
vincialisms of the County of Sussex 
By W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. Post 8?o, 
Second Edition, enlarged. Cloth, os. 

Westmoreland and Cumberland. — 
Dialogues, Poems, Songs, aud Ballads, 
by various Writers, in tire Westmoreland 
and Cumberland Dialects; now &r:it 
collected ; to which is added, a copious 
Glossarr of Words peculiar to those Couu- 
ties. Post 8vo (pp. 4U8), doth, 9s. 

All the poetiod quotations in " Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandboy's Visit to the Great 
Exhibition," are to be found in this 
volume. 

Wiltshire. — A Glossary of PrO' 
vincial Words and Phrases in use in 
Wiltshire, showing their Derivation m 
numerous instances, from the Language 
of the Anglo-Saxons. By John xouge 
Akennan,'£sq., F.S.A. 12mo, cloth, Sk 

Wiltshircy ^c. — Spring TidCy or 
the Angler and his Friends. By J. Y. 
Akerman. 12mo, plates, doth, Ss. 6d. 

These Dialogues inddentally Ulustrate 
the Dialect of the West of England. 

Yorkshire, — The Yorkshire Dia- 
lect, exemplified in various Dialogues, 
Tales, ana Songs, applicable to the 
County; with a Glossary. Post 8vo, Is. 

A Glossary of Yorkshire Words 
and Phrases, collected in Whitby and its 
Neighbourhood ; with examples of their 
colloquial use and alinsions to local Cus- 
toms and Traditions. By an Inhabitant. 
12mo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Yorkshire. -T7t£ Hallamshire {dis- 
trict of Sheffield) Glossary. Bv the Kev. 
Josepn Hunter, author of the History of 
" Hallamshire,'» " South Yorkshire," &c. 
Post 8vo, doth, 4s. (original price 86.) 



^' "^jr>y\/>jxnj\fvru\AAA/"*o*^ ^ « 



arcijaeolojjs* 



ARCH^OLOOIC AL INDEX to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, 
Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By John Yon^e Akerman, Fellow and 
Secretary of the Sodety of Antiquaries. 8vo, illustrated with numerous engraoingst 
comprising upwards of five hundred objects. Cloth, 15s. 
This work, though intended as ad intro- The plates, indeed, form the most valuable 



duction and a guide to the study of our early 
antiquities, wul, it is hoped, also prove or 
service as a book of reference to the prac- 
tised Archanlogist. 
" One of the first wants of an incipient 
atiqnarjr is the facility of comparison; 
d here it is furnished him at one gUmce. 



part of the book, both by their number and 
the judicious selection of 4ypes and exam- 
jdes which they Contain. It is a book 
which we can, on this account, safdy and 
warmly recommend to all who are interest- 
ed in the antiquities of their native land.** 
— Literary Gazette, 
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REMAINS OF PAOAN SAXONDOM, principally from Tumuli in 
Kngland. Drawn from the Ori^nals. Described aud illustrated by John Yonjre 
Akerman, Fellow aud Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. One haiidsome volume, 
4to, illtutraled witk 40 colourkd platxs, half morocco, £8. 

The plates are admirably executed by tion of the Author. It ia a %orlc well worthy 
Mr. Basire, aud coloured under the direc- the notice of the Archaeologist. 

VESTIGES OF THE ANTIQUITIES OP DERBYSHIRE, and 

the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants, from the most Remote Ages to the Reforma- 
tion. By Thomas Batenian, Esq., of Yolgrave, Derbyshire. In one handsome volume, 
8vo, with nunurotu woodcuU cf Tumuli and their contents, CroMes,Tombs, <f-c. Cloth, l&a. 

RELIQUIAE ANTIQUIiE EBORACENSIS, or Relics of Antiquity, 
relating to the County of York. By W. Bowman, of Leeds, assisted by several 
eminent Antiquaries, ^to, 6 Parts (complete), |>^/cf, 158. 

RELIQUIAE) ISURIANiE : the Remains of the Roman Isurium, now 
Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, illustrated and described. By Henry 
£croyd Smith. Royal 4to, with 37 plates, cloth, £1. 58. 

The most highly illustrated work erer published on a Roman Station in England. 

DESCRIPTION OP A ROMAN BUILDINO, and other Remains, 
discovered at Caerleon, in Monmoutlishire. By J. £. Lee. Imperial 8to, with SO tit. 
teretting etchings bg the Author. Sewed, 6s. 

ARCH.EOLOaiST AND JOURNAL OP ANTIQUARIAN 

SCIKNCK. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 8vo. Nos. I to X. complete, with Index (pp. 420). 
with i? engravings, cloth, reduced jrom 10s. 6d. to 6a. 6d. 

Containing orifi;inal articles on Architec- graphr, Proceedings of the various Antiqniw 
tiu-e. Historical Literature, Round Towers rian »>cieties, Retrospective Reviews, and 
at IrtJano, PhiIolog>, Bibliography, Topo- Reviews of recent Antiquai-ian Works, &c. 

ULSTER JOURNAL OP ARCH^OLOaY: conducted under the 
superintendence of a Committee of Archffiologists at Belfast. Handsomely printed 
in 4to, tot/A '»ujrannaf, Puolished Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 12b. 5o8. 1 to 12 
are ready. 

ARCH-S:OLOGHA CAMBRENSIS.— A Record of the Antiquities, 
Historical, Genealogf cal. Topographical, and Architectural, of Wales «nd its Marches. 
Ttavt Sxuxs, complete, in 4 vols, 8vo, mang plates and woodcuts, cloth, £3. 28. 

Any odd Farts may be had to complete Seta. 

— Second Sekixs, 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, £8. Ss. 

Thixd Series, VoL I, doth, £1. 58. 



i^umijsmaticis* 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY op ANCIENT and MODERN 
COINS. By J. Y. Akerman, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. Foolscap 8vo, 
with numerous wood engravings from the original Coins {an excellent introductory, 
hook), cloth, 68. 6d. 

TRADESMEN'S TOKENS struck in London and its Vicinity, from 
1648 to 1671, described from the originals in the British Museum, &c. By J. Y. 
Akerman, V.S.A. 8vo, with 8 plates of numerous examples, cloth, 16s. 
Large Paper, in 4to, cloth, £1. Is. 

This work comprises a list of nearly three anft coffee-house slims Sec. 8cc. kc, with 

thousand Tokens, and contains occasional an introdurtory account of the canset 

illastrative topographical and antiquarian which led to the adoption of such a cnr- 

notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern reney. 
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AXCIKNT COINS OF CITIES AND PRINCES, GeogTaphicaDy 
Amused and Described — Hispania, Gallia, Britannia. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 
8to, wttk emgratimgt itfmmmg hundred Coin* from actual exmmfUi. Cloth, 18a. 

COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO BRITAIN, Described 
and Illvatnted. By J. T. Akerman, F.S.A. Secomd Edititm, greatly enlarged, 8vq, 
with plates mud woodeuts, 10a. 6d. 

NUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the Narrative Portions of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. Y. Akeman. 8yo. numenme woodcuts fnm the original 
Coins in vawious puHic and private Collections. Cloth, 5s. 

NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE AND JOURNAL OF THE NUMIS- 
MATIC SOCIETY. Edited by J. Y. Akerman. Pabliahed Quarterly, at Sa. 6d. 
per Number. 

This is the only repertory of Numismatic ages and countries, by the first Numisma- 
intelligenoe ever publiahed in England. It tista of the day, boUi English and Foreign, 
contains papers on coins and me&ia, of all Odd parts to complete sets. 

LIST OF TOKENS ISSUED BY WILTSHIRE TRADESMEN 
in the Seventeenth Century. By J. Y. Akerman. 8to, plates, sewed. Is. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE COpJAG-E OF THE OREEKQ AND 
ROMANS, ,Peli?ered in the Unirersity of Oxford. By Edward Caidwell, ll.D., Prin. 
ci|)al of St. Alban's Hail, and Professor.of Ancient History. 8vo, cloth, 4s. (original 
price to. 6d ) 

A very interesting historical volume, and written in a pleasing and popular manner. 

HISTORY OF THE COINS OF CUNOBELINE, and of the 
A>XIENT BRITONS. By the Rev. Beale Poste. 8vo, with numerous plates and 
woodcuts^ cloth {onljf iO printed), £1. 8s. 



JOURNEY TO BERESFORD HALL, m Derbyshire, the Seat of 
Charles Cotton, Esq., the celebrated Author and AngL r. By W. Alexander, F.SJL 
F.L.S., iHte Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum. Crown 4to, pnnted on 
tinted fmper, with a spirited frontispiece, remresenlinq Walton and his iutopted Son 
Cotton in the Fishing'house, and vignette title-page. Cloth, 6s. 

Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton and Cotton 
Clubs. Oniy 100 printed. 

ARCHJEOLOGICAL MINE; a Magazine, in which will be comprised 
the History of Kent, founded on the basis of Hasted. By A. J. Dunkiu. 8vb. 
Parts 1 to 24. Published Monthly. Is. each, 

NOTES ON THE CHURCHES in the Counties of KENT, SUSSEX, 
and SURREY, mentioned in Domesday Book, and those of more recent Date; wiUi 
some Account of the Sepulchral Memonala and other Antiquitiea. By the Rev. Arthur 
Huasey. Thick 8vo,JIm p2a^. Cloth, 18s. 

KENTISH CUSTOMS.— ConsuetudinesKanciffi. A History of GayeIt 
KIND, and other remarkable Customs, in the County of Kent By Charles Sandvs 
Esq., F.S.A. (Cantianus). Illustruied with facsimiles; a very handsome volume. Cloth, los! 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES op RICHBOROUGH, RECUL- 

VER, and LYMNE, in Kent. By C. R. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. Small 4io, with 

many engravings on wood and copper, by F. W. FairhoU. Cloth, £1. Is. 

« No antiquarian volume could display a seuted— Roach Smith, the ardent explorer • 

trio of names more senlous, successful, and Pairholt, the excellent illustrato*; and 

intelligent, on the subject of Romano-Bri- Rolfe, the indefatigable collector."— 24te- 

tish remains, than the three here repre- rary Gazette, 
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HTSTORY AND ANTIQUITIES op DARTFORD, in Kent 5 with 
incidental Notices of Places in its Neighbourhood. By J. Duiikin. 8vo, 17 platct. 
Only IbO printed. Cloth, £1. Is. 

HISTORY ov THE TOWN op GRAVESEND, in Kent, and of the 
Port of London. By B,. P. Cruden, late Mayor of Graveserid. Royal 8vo, 87 fine 
plates and woodcuts j a very handsome volume. Cloth, 10s. (original price £1. 88.) 

ACCOUNT OP THE ROMAN aitd otheb ANTIQUITIES discovered 
at Springhead, near Gruvesend, Kent. By A. J. Donkin. 8ro, plates (only 100 printed^ 
Cloth, 68. 6d. 

HISTORY OP ROMNEY MARSH, in Kent, from the time of the 
Romans to 183.3 ; with a Dissertation on the original Site of the Ancient Anderida. 
By W. HoUoway, Esq., author of the " History of Rye." 8to, leitk maps and plain. 
Cloth, ISs. 

CRITICAL DISSERTATION on Professor WiUis's "Architectural 
History of Canterbury Cathedral." By C. Sandys, of Canterbury. 8to, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY AKD ANTIQUITIES op the TOWN op LANCASTER. 

Compiled from Authentic Sources. By the Rev. Robert Simpson. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT op LIVERPOOL, as it was during 
the last Quarter of the Eighteenth Century, 1775—1800. By Richard Brooke, Esq., 
F.S.A. A hauUsome voluiue. Royal'Sro, tcith illustrations. Cloth, £1. 5s. 

In addition to inforniati'^ti relative to the have nbver been previously published, r&« 

Public Buiidines, Statistics and Commerce specting the pursuits, haliits, and amus»* 

of the Town, the work contains some cu- ments of the inhabitants of Liverpool during 

rious and interesting particulars which that period, with views ofits public edifices. 

NOTICES OP THB HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES op ISLIP, 
Oxon. By J. 0. Halliwell. Bvo {only bO printed), Myred,\B. 

HISTORY OP BANBURY, in Oxfordshire; including Copious His- 
torical and Antiquarian Notices of the Neighbourhood. By Al&«d Beesley. Thick 
8vo, 684 cl<»elu printed pages, with 60 woodcuts, engraoed m the first style of art, by 
0. Jewett, of Oxford. 146. (original price £1. 58.) 

HISTORY OP WITNEY, with Notes of the Neighbouring Parishes 
and Hamlets in Oxfordshire. By the Rev. Br. Giles, formerly Fellow of Christ's 
College, Oxford. 8vo, plates. Cloth (only ISO printed), 68. 

HISTORY OP THE PARISH akd TOWN op BAMPTON, in Oxford* 
shire, with the District and Hamlets belonging to it By the Rev. Dr. Giles. 8vo, 
plates. Second Kdition. Cloth, 78. 6d. 

SUSSEX GARLAND.— -A Collection of Ballads, Sonnets, Talcs, 
Elegies, Songs, Epitaphs, See., illustrative of the County of Sussex ; with Notices, 
Historical,' Biographiod, and Descriptive. By James Taylor. Post 8vo, engravings. 
Cloth, 128. 

HISTORY Airo ANTIQUITIES oP the ANCIENT PORT and 

Town of RYE, in Sussex; compiled from Originnl Documents. By William Holloway, 
Esq. Thick 8vo {only 200 printed), cloth, £1. Is. 

HISTORY OP WINOHELSEA, in Sussex. By W. Durrant Cooper, 

F.S.A. 8vo, fine plates and woodcuts, 78. 6d. 

CHRONICLE OP BATTEL ABBEY, in Sussex ; originally compiled 
in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes, and 
an Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. By Mark Antouy Lower, M.A. 
8vo, with illustrations. Cloth, Qs. 

HANvD-BOOE: to LEWES, in Sussex, Historical and Desoriptire; 
with Notices of the Recent Discoveries at the Priory. By Mark Antony Lower. 
ISmo, many engravings. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

CHRONICLES op PEVENSEY, in Sussex. By M. A, Lower. l2mo, 
woodcuts. Is. 
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MEMORIALS of thb TOWN OJ SEAFOBD, Sussex. Bj M. A, 

Iiower. 8vo, plates. Boards, Ss. 6d. 

HISTORY AiTD ANTIQUITIES op thb TOWN of MABL- 

BOBOUGH, and more generally of the entire Hundred of Selkky in Wiltshire. By 
James Waylen, Esq. Thick 8vo, woodcuts. Cloth, 14s. 

This volnme describes a porticm of Wilts not included by Sir B. C. Hoare and 
other topographers. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of thb CISTERCIAN ABBEY of 

SALLEY, in Craven, Yorkshire, its Foundation and Benefactors, Abbots, Possessions, 
Compotus, and Dissolution, and its existing Bemains. Edited by J. Harland. Boyal 
8vo, 12 plates. Ck>th, 4s. 6d. 

ANNALS Ain> LEGENDS of CALAIS; with Sketches of Emigr^ 
Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady Hamilton. By Bobert Bell Calton, author of 
" Bambles in Sweden and Gottland," &c. &c. Postbvo, mth frontispiece and vignette. 
Cloth, 08. 

A very entertaining Tolnme (m a town full of historical aaaociationa connected 
with England. 

l^eraHrrg, (^enealogg, antj Sumameg* 

♦ 

CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY; with Illustrations from Old 
English Writers. Br Mark Antony Lower, M.A., author of " Essays on English 
Surnames ;" voith illuminated title-page^ and numerous engramngs from designs hg 
the Author. Svo, cloth, 14«. 

PEDIGREES OF the NOBILITY and GENTRY of HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. By William Berry, hite, and for fifteen years. Registering Clerk in the Col- 
lege of Anns, author of the " Encyclopeedia Heraldica," 8bc &c. Folio (only 125 ' 
printed). £1. &s. (original price £3. 10s). 

GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC HISTORY of the Extinct and 
Dormant BARONETCIES of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By J. Bnrke, Esq. 
Medium Svo. Second Edition. 6S8 closely printed pages, in double c^umns, with about 
1000 Arms engraved on wood, fine portrait ofJamss I. Cloth, lOs. (original price £1. &u) 

ENGLISH SURNAMES.— An Essay on Family Nomenclature, His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous ; with several illustrative Appendices. By Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A. 3 vols, post 8to. Third Edition, enlarged, woodcuts. Cloth, 128. 
This new and much improved edition, be- Allusive Arms, and the Roll oi Battel 
sides a great enlargement of the chapters. Abbey, contain dissertations on Inn Siena 
cuutained in the previous editions, com- and remarks on Christian names; wim a 
prises seveial that are entirely new, to- copious Index of many thousand names, 
gether with notes on Scottish, Irish, and These features render " English Surnames'* 
iNurman surnames. The "Additional Pro* rather a new woric than a new edition, 
lusions," besides the articles on Rebuses, 

INDEX TO THB PEDIGREES Aid) ARMS contained in the Heralds' 
Visitations and other Genealogical Manuscripts in the British Museum. By R. Siiua, 
of the Manuscript Department. Svo, closely printed in double columns. Cloth, l&s. 

An indispensable work to those enga^d ing the different families of the same name 

in Genealogical and Topographical pursuits, in any county), as recorded by the Heralds 

Wording a ready clue to the Pedigrees and in their Visitations between the years 1628 

Arms of nearly 40,000 of the Gentry of to 1686. 
Englaud, their Residences, &c. (distinguish- 

A GRAMMAR of BRITISH HERALDRY, conairting of "Blazon" 
and " Marshalling;" with an Introduction on the Rise and Progress of Symbols and 
Ensigns. Dy the Rev. W. Sloane-Evans, B.A. Svo, with 26 plates, comprising tio- 
wards of 4O0 figures. Cloth, 5s. 

One of the best introductions ever published. 
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A PLEA JOE THE ANTIQUITY or HERALDRY, with an Attempt 
to Expound its Theorj and bluddate its History. By W. Smith Ellis, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

BARONIA ANGLIA CONCENTRATA ; or, a Concentration of all 
the Baronies icalled Baronies in Fee, deriving their Orisan from Writ of Summons, aivd 
not from*any specific Limited Creation; showing the Descent and Line of Heirship, 
as well as those Familiea mentioned by Sir WUliam Dugdale, as of those whom that 
celebrated Author has omitted to notice : interspersed with Interesting Notices and 
Explanatory Remarks. Whereto is added the Proofs of PHrliamentarv Sitting from 
the Reio:n of Edward I to Queen Anne ; also, a Glossary ofttcrmant english, Scotch, 
and Irisn Peerage lUles, with references to presumed existing Heirs. By Sir T. C. Banks. 
2 rols. 4to, cloth, £3. Ss; now offered for los. 

A book of great research by the well- former works. The second rolume, pp. SIO- 

known author of the *' Dormant and Extinct 800, contains an Historical Account of the 

Peerage," and other heraldic and historical first settlement of Nova Scotia, and the 

works. Those fond of genealogical pursuits foundation of the Order of Nova Scotia 

oughttosecureaoopy while It is so cheap. Baronets, distinguishing those who had 

It may be comsiderea a Supplement to his seisin of lands there. 



JFine ^xt%. 



PLAYING- CARDS.— Eacts and Speculations on the History of 
Playing Cards in Europe. By W. A. Chatto, author of the " History of Wood 
Engraving}" with Dlnstrations by J. Jackson. 8vo, profusely illustrated with 
engraoingSf both plain and coloured. Cloth, £1. Is. 



** The inquiry into the origin and signifi- 
cation of the suits and their marks, and the 
heraldic, tiieological, and political emblems 
pictured from time to time, in their changes, 
opens a new field of antiquarian interest; 
and the perseverance with which Mr. Chatto 
has explored it leaves little to be gleaned 
by his successors. The pfifites with which 
the volume is enriched add considerably to 
its value in this point of view. It is not to 
be denied that, take it altogether, it con- 
tains more matter than has ever before 
been collected in one view upon the same 



subiect. In spite of its faults, ft is ex- 
ceedingly amusing ; and the most critieal 
reader cannot fail to be entertained by the 
variety of curious outlying learning Mr. 
Chitto has somehow contrived to draw into 
the investigations." — Atlas. 

"Indeed the entire production deserves 
our wannest approbation."->£t/. Gat. 

" A perfect nmd of antiquarian research, 
and most interesting even to persons who 
never phiy at cards.^'— '/aif « Mag. 

"A curious, entertaining, amd really 
learned book."— Bambler. 



HOLBEIN'S DANCE OP DEATH ; with an Historical and Literary 
Introduction, by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo, with 53 engrarings— being the most 
accurate copies ever executed of these Gems of Jrt—and a frontispiece of an ancient 
bedstead at Aix-lw-ChapeUe, with a Dunce cf heath carved on it, engreeseiky FairhoU. 
Cloth, 9s 

** The designs are executed with a spirit ** Ces 53 planches des Schlotthauer sont 

and fidelity quite extraordinary. They are d*une exquise perfection." — Langlois, £ssai 
indeed most txathfviV-'Athenaum. tur les Ikmces des Morts. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER (preteni Vernon), Small 8to, 

beautifully printed by Whittioeham; every fofc ornamented with woodcut borders, 
designed by Mans Holbein and AUert Durer, corned from the celebrated Book of Fray er 
called " QuxiN Elizabkth'b." Antique cloth, lOf . M.—Flain morocco, flexible back, 
and gilt edges, 14*. — Antique morocco, bevelled boards, edges gilt and tooled, Ito. 6d. 
Containing upwards of 700 pages. The designs represent scenes in Scripture 

History, the Virtues and Vices, I^ee of Death with all conditions of persons, fcc. 

Ike., iUttstraied with appropriate mottoes. 

MEMOIRS OF PAINTINO, with a Chronological History of the 
Importation of Pictures by the Great Masters into England since the French Bev<^ 
lution. By W. Buchaoan. 8 vols. 8vo, boards, 7i. 6d. (original price £1. Cs.) 



U VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of the COUNTY of 

ESSEX, from the Nonnan Era to the Sixteenth Century; with Plans, Elevation^ 
Section!, Details, fcc., from a Series of measured Drawings and Architectural and 
Chronological Descriptions. By James Hadfield, Architect. Imperial 4to, 80 plaUt, 
leatker back, doth tides, £1. lU. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE L' ARCHITECTURE SACREE du quatrifeme au 
dtxiime siicle dans les auciens 6v6ch6B de Grenfeve, Lausanne et Sion. Par J. D. 
Blavignac, Architecte. One vol. 8to (pp 460), and 87 Plates, and a 4to Atlaa of 83 
flatet of Architecture, Sculpture, Frescoes, Reliquaries, A-c. /-c. £2. 10«. 

A very remarkable Book, and worth the notice of tne Architect, the Archsologia^ 
•nd the Artist. 

COO 

^popular IPoetrg, Calrs, antj Superstittons* 

— ♦ — 

THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, collected chiefly from 
Oral Tradition. Edited bv J.O. Halliwell. The Fifth Edition, eiOarged, with nt*. 
merous Designs^ bv W. B. Scott, Director of the School qf Design, NewcastU'On-Tjfne. 
ISmo, cloth, giit lenoes, 4s. 6d. 

POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY TALES, with Historical 
Elucidations. By J. 0. Halliwell. 12mo, cbth, 4a. 6d. 

This ver^ interesting volume on the Tra- Rhymes, Places and Families, Superstition 

ditional Literature of England is divided Khymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery 

ixto Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Songs ; a large number are here printed for 

Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, the first time. It may be considerea a 

Riddle Rhymes, r«ature oungs. Proverb sequel to the preceding article. 

OLD SONGS AND BALLADS.— A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, 

fithered from Ancient Music Books, MS. and Printed, by £. F. Rimbault, LL.D., 
.S.A., be., elegantly printed in post 8vo, pp.240, half morocco, 6s. 

** Dr. Rimbault has been at some pains used to delight the rustics of former 
to collect the vords of the Songs which times." — Jllas. 

BALLAD ROMANCES. Bj R. H. Home, Esq., Author of " Orion," 
lu:. 12mo (pp. 248), cloth, 3s. (original price 68. 6d.) 

Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian "Pure fancy of the most abundant and 

Legend: the Monk o« .Swiueshead Abbey, picturesque description. Mr. Home should 

a ballad Chroni<:i«t %a the Death of King write us more Fairy Tales; we know none 

John; the Three b.mghts of Camelott, a to equal him since tne days of Dray ton and 

Fairy Tale; tlie Baiiad of Delora. or the Herrick."— Examiner. 

Passion of Andrra (>/mo; Bedd Gelert, a "Tlie opening poem in this volume is a 

Welsh Legend ; Beti Capstan, a Ballad of fine one ; it is entitled the ' Noble Heart,' 

the Night Watch ; the £lfe of the Wood- and not only in title but in treatment 

lands, a Child's Story. well imitates the style of Beaumont and 

]**letcher."— ^M«unM». 

WILTSHIRE TALES, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and 

Dialect of tiiat and adjoining Counties. By John Yonge Akerman. 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

*' We will conclude with a simple but the stopes as it is interesting as a picture 

hearty recommendation of a little book of rustic muouers." 

which is as humorous for the drolleries of Tallis^s Weekly Faper, 

MERRY TALES op the WISE MEN op GOTHAM. Edited by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq.. F.S.A. Post 8vo, Is. 

SAINT PATRICK'S PURGATORY.— An Essay on the Legends of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wrieht. 
MJL, F.8JL, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 

" It must be observed that this is not a over, it embraces a singular chapter of lite- 
mere account of St. Patrick's Pui^iory, rary history, omitted by Warton aud all 
but a complete history of the legends and former writers with whom we are acquainV* 
superstitions relating to the subject, from ed ; and we think we may add, that it forms 
the earhcst times, rescned from old MSS. the best introduction to Dante that has yet 
as well M from old printed bcoks. More- been published."— Zi/«ra;y Gatette. - 
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Bi^rliograpijg* 



HANDBOOK TO THE LIBRARY or the BRITISH MUSEUM ; 
containing a brief History of its Formation, and of the rarious Collections of which 
it is composed; Descriptions of the Catalogues in nresent use; Classed Lists of 
the Manuscripts, &c.; and a variety of information inoispensable for literary Men ; 
with some Account of thepriudpal Public Libraries in London. By Richard Sims, 
of the Department of Manuscripts, Compiler of the " Ladex to the Heralds* 
Visitations." Small Svo (pp. 4S8), with map and plan. Cloth, 5s. 
It will be found a verr useful work to eyery literary person or public institutim 
in all parts of the world. 

"A little handbook of the Library has book to the Library of the British Museum,' 

been published, which I think will be most which I sincerely hope may have the suo> 

useful to the Public." — Lord Seymour's cess which it deserves." — Letter from Tko$, 

Reply in the House of Commons, July, 1854. Wright, Esq.j^.S.A., Author of i%e *£iogra' 

*' 1 am much pleased with your book, and phia Britannica Literaria,' ^e. 

find in it abuncumce of information which " Mr. Sims's ' Handbook to the Library 

I wanted.**— Letter from Albert Winy, Esq., of the British Museum' is a very compre- 

f.S.A.f Editor of the "Fromptorium Par- hensive and instructlTe volume. .... 

vidorum,** /■<;. 1 venture to predict for it a wide drcula- 

*'I take this opportunity of t«lling you tion." — i/r. Bolton Comey^ in ** Notes and 

bow much I like your nice little 'Hand- Queries,** No. 213. 

A MANUAL POB the GENEALOGIST, TOPOGRAPHER, AN- 
TIQUARY. AND LEGAL PROFESSOR; consisting of a Guide to the various Public 
Records, Biegislers, Wills, Printed Books, &c. 8bc. By Richard Sims, of the British 
Museum, Compiler of the "Handbook to the Library of the British Museum,** 
** Index to the Pedigrees in the Heralds' Visitations," &c. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE or ENGLISH WRITERS 

OS ANGLIKG AND ICHTHYOLOGY. By John Russell Smith. Post 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA— A Bibliographical Account of 

the Musical and Poetical Works published in England during the Sixteenth and 

Seventeenth Centuries, under the Titles of MadrigfOs, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, Sbc 

Sm. By Edward p. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S a. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

It records a class of books left unde- furnishes a most valuable Catalogue oi 

scribed by Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, and Lyrical Poetry of the age to which it refers. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RARITIES o» the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. 0. Halliwell, P.R.S. 8vo, boards, 3s. (original price lOs. 6d.) 
A compani<Hi to Hartshorne's "Book Rarities" of the same University. 

SOME ACCOUNT op the POPULAR TRACTS, formerly in the 
Library of Captain Cox, of Coventry, a.d. 1575. By J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo {only 50 
printed), sew&f, Is. 

CATALOGUE ov the CONTENTS or the CODEX HOL- 
BROOKUNUS. (A Scientific MS.) By Dr. John Holbrook, Master of St. Petei'i 
CoUege, Cambridge, 1418-1431). By J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo. Is. 

ACCOUNT OP the VERNON MANUSCRIPT. A Volume of Earlj 
English Poetry, preserved in the Bodleian Library. By J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo {only 50 
printed). Is. 

BIBLIOTHECA CANTIANA.— A BibUoeraphical Account of what 
has been published on the History, Topography, Antiquities, Customs, and Family 
Geneaiogv of the County of Kent, with Biographical Notes. Bj John Russell Smith. 
In a handsome 8vo volume (pp. 370), icith two plates of facsimiles of Autographs <^ 
83 eminent Kentish Writers. 5s. (original price 14s.)— laiye Faper, lOs. 6d. 

BIBLIOMANIA in the Middle Ages ; or, Sketches of Book- worms, 
Collectors, Bible Students, Scribes, and Illuminators, from the Anglo-Saxon and 
^Sorman Periods ; with Anecdotes, illusljrating the History of the Monastic Libraries 
of Great Britain. By F. S. Merry weather. Square ISmo, cloth, 3s. . 
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SPBING-TIDE ; OB, THE ANGLER akd HIS FEIEOTS. By 
Jolin Yonge Akennin. ISmo, plates. Cloth, St. 6d. 

3 tribute to d)e iSSemns of QSSilUam (SToxtoiu 

THE GAME ot thb CHESSE.— Li small folio, in sheet*, £1. 16s.; 
or, hound in calf, antique style, £2. 2b.; or, in morocco, with stleer clasps jr bosses, £3. 8«. 

Vrequeotly as we read of the Works pf preaentase into aomeswhat greater iotiiuacy 

Ciucton and the early EnicUsh Printers, and with the Father of EnuUsk Printers. 
of their Black Letter Books ver^ few per- The Ttps has bkxn carxfullt iki- 

■ons have ever bad the opportunitT of see- tatkd, and the cuts traced, from the cwy in 

ing any of these productions, and forming a the British Museum. The Paper and Waurr- 

proper estimate of the iuvenuity and sluil marks have also been made expressly, us 

of taose who first practised the " Noble Art near as possible, like the original ; and the 

of Printing." Book is accompanied by a few remarks of 

a practical nature, which have been sug- 

This reproduction of the first work |>rint- grated during the progress of the fount, and 

ed by Caxton at Westminster, containing the necessary studv and comparison of 

28 woodcuts, is intended in some measure Carton's Works with those of his contem- 

to supply this deficiency, and bring the poraries in Germany, by Mr. Y. IIgqins. 

ANTIQUITIES OF SHROPSHIBE. By the Bev. K W. Eyton, 
Hector of Byton. Boyal 8vo, with plates. Vols. I. k II, £1 each. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTKY ELUCIDATED. By the Rev. Dr. John 

CoUingwood Bruce, Author of the '* Roman Wall." 4to, a handsome volume, illustrated 
with 17 COLOUKKD plates, representing the entire Tapestry. Mstra boards, £1. Is. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bishop ofDwrham) Sermon preached on Pakn 
Sunday, 1539, before Henry Villi reprinted verbatim from the rare Bdition by 
Barthelet, in 1589. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

An exceedingly interesting Sermon, at the commencement of the Reformation; 
Strype, in his ** Jiemorials,'* nas made large extracts from it. 

ABCHEBY. — llie Science of Archery, showing its Affinity to Heraldry, 
and capabilities of Attainment. By A. P. Harrison. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

HISTORY OP OREGON Aim CALIFORiaA and the other Terri- 
tories on the North-West Coast of America, accompanied by a Geographical View and 
Map, and a number of Proofs and Illustrations of tne History. Bv Robert Greenhow, 
Librarian of the Department of State of the United States. Thick 8vo. large Map. 
Cloth, 6s. (pub. at I6s.) 

LITERARY COOKERY; with Reference to Matter attributed to 
Coleridge and Shakespeare. In a Letter addressed to the "Athenaeum," with a 
Postscript containing some Remarks up<Hi the refusal of that Journal to print it. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 

FOUR POEMS raoM "ZION'S FLOWERS j" or, Christian Poems 
for Spiritual Edification. By Mr. Zacharie Boyd, Minister in Glasgow. Printed from 
his MS. in the Library of the University of Glasgow; with Notes of his Life and 
Writings, by Gab. NeU. Small 4to, portrait and faenmile. Cloth, lOs. 6d. 

The above forms a portion of the well- diligent perusal. Boyd was a contemporary 

known " Zachary Boya's Bible." A great of Shakespeare, and a great many phrases 

many of his words and phrases are curious in his " Biole " are the same as to be found 

and amusing, and the Bode would repay a in the great southern Dramatist. 

VOYAGES, Relations, et Memoires originaux poor serrir k I'Histoire 
de la BeconvCTte do I'Am^que, pubh^s pour la premi&re fois en Francais. Par 
H. Teruaux-Compans. 20 vols. 8vo, both Series, ana complete. Sewed, £3. lOa. 

A valuable collection of early Voyages translations of unpublished Spanish MSS. 
and filiations on South America; idso principally relating to Old and riew Mexico. • 
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